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The National Meditation Board 


An Edttorial 


T is not often that we catch our eminent contem- 
porary, the New York Times, in a typographical 
error, but one morning last month we were 
tickled to read, under a Chicago date line: “Ralph 

Budd, president of the Burlington Railroad, has ac- 
cepted the offer of the National MEDITATION 
Board to arbitrate the controversy with the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen . . .” 

The linotyper who set that was an unconscious 
genius. He ought to be summoned forthwith to 
Washington and added to the Brain Trust. We wish 
the National Mediation Board all success in its efforts 
to solve industrial disputes. But we should also like 
to see the social and political policies of the United 
States infused with a quality of hard and prayerful 
thinking which should be the function of the board 
invented by the inspired printer. There are a score 
of problems ranging 
from the Ethiopian 
War to the Townsend 
Plan which we would 
put up to it right now. 
We don’t expect the 
Government to jump 
at this idea. But there 
it is if they want it, 
and we won’t charge 
any commission. 

As a_ starter, we 
propose that each of 
the 165,000 subscrib- 
ers of Scholastic con- 
stitute himself a one- 
man Meditation Board 
for the rest of his natural life. As the year 1936 
gets off to a flying start, we can’t think of a better 
resolution that any one could adopt. It doesn’t call 
for abandoning any bad habits, merely for adding 
a good one. So it isn’t the kind of resolution that 
discourages you by constant breakage. 

What would our little personal Meditation Board 
do? Well, it would have just one by-law—namely, to 
set aside ten minutes each day, preferably just 
before dropping off to sleep, to review the events of 
the day, see where we fell down, where we forgot to 
plan ahead, where we failed in consideration for 
other people, and where we might have handled things 


better if we had stopped to think of all the conse- 
) quences. A lot of laughs have been thrown at the 





Boy Scouts for their “daily good deed.” And to be 
sure, if good deeds are going to be calculated on a 
grading system, and we’re always looking around for 
something to mark down in the heavenly ledgers, that 
kind of benevolence isn’t going to get us very far. 
But a great psychiatrist says that the Biblical verse, 


“It is better to give than to receive,” 


is the expres- 
sion of a profound understanding of human nature. 
In the long run, the givers are happier, and our 
Meditation Board might consider the cardinal virtue 
of generosity—not the hypocritical, publicity-seeking 
brand, but just plain ordinary kindness. 

If meditation is a good prescription for our day- 
to-day personal ailments, it is equally good medicine 
when we consider our larger relations to our com- 
munity, our nation, and our society. To make a 
success of your chosen career, you have got to mix 
brains with elbow 
grease. But it is per- 
fectly possible to con- 
centrate so narrowly 
on training yourself 
to get ahead that you 
forget all about what 
kind of a world you 
are going to live in. 
Meditation is not the 
shrewdness of the 
born trader. It is the 
understanding of the 
larger phases of life, 
seeing them steadily 
and whole, considering 
their relation to all 
the people they may affect and all the events that 
may happen. Meditation does not say, when it meets 
an unpleasant fact or condition, “I don’t want to 
Instead it 
says, “If this is important, if it exists, if it affects 


hear about it—it gives me the jitters.” 
the welfare of my fellow men, I’m going to find out 
about it.” 


our own unaided thinking. 


We cannot solve any social problems by 
But. we can solve them 
by cooperating with other thinkers in action. 





America—our own beloved country—needs our 
help. In this year of 1936 it will come to many fate- 
ful decisions. It can only make them wisely if we 
ourselves are wise. 

The Meditation Board will come to order and go 
into executive session. 


Jan. 4, 1936 
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HERE was a play-party at the 
schoolhouse at the bottom of the 
cove. Newt Reddix waited out- 
side the house, listening to the 

noises as Lester Hunter, the teacher, 

had listened to them—a new way for 

Newt. Sound at the bottom of a cove 

was different from sound at the top, 

he noticed, for at the top vices spread 
into a wide thinness. Before Lester 
came, Newt had let his ears have their 
own way of listening. Sounds had then 
been for but one purpose—to tell him 


/ 





what was happening or what was being | 


said. Now the what of happenings 
and sayings was wrapped about with 
some unrelated feeling or prettiness, 
or it stood back beyond some height- 
ened qualities. 

“Listen!” Lester had said to him one 
evening, standing outside a house 
where a party was going forward. 
“Listen!” And there were footsteps 
and outcries of men and women, happy 
cries, shrill notes of surprise and pre- 
tended anger, footsteps on rough wood 
unequal intefvals, a flare of. fiddle 
playing and a tramp of dancing feet. 
Down in the cove the sounds from a 
party were different from those that 
came from a house on the side of a 
hill, the cries of men bent and dis- 
turbed, distorted by the place, by the 
sink and rise of land. While he lis- 
tened, the knowledge that Lester 
Hunter would soon go out of the 

. country, the school term being over, 
brought a loneliness to his thought. 

He went inside the schoolhouse and 
flung his hat on the floor beside the 
door; he would take his part now in 
the playing. His hat was pinned up in 
front with a thorn and was as pert a 
hat as any of those beside the door, 
and no one would give it dishonor. 
The schoolteacher was stepping about 
in the dance, turning Corie Yancey, 
and the fiddle was scraping the top 
of a tune. For him the entire party 
was filled with the teacher’s impend- 
ing departure. 

“Ladies change and gents the 
same,” the fiddler called, his voice 
unblended with the tune he played. 
Newt fell into place when an older 
man withdrew in his favor and gave 
him Ollie Mack for his partner. The 
teacher danced easily, bent to the 
curve of the music, neglectful and will- 
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ing, giving the music the flowing light- 
ness of his limp body. 

Newt wanted to dance as _ the 
teacher did, but he denied himself and 
kept the old harsh gesture, pound- 
ing the floor more roughly now and 
then with a deeply accented step. He 
wanted to tread the music lightly, 
meeting it halfway, but he would not 
openly imitate anybody. While he 
danced he was always, moment by 
moment, aware of the teacher, aware 
of him standing to wait his turn, 
pulling his collar straight, pushing his 
hands into the pockets of his coat, 
looking at Ollie “Mack when she 
laughed, looking full into her face 
with pleasure, unafraid. The teacher 
had given an air to the dance, and 
had made it, for him, more bold in 
form, more like itself or more true 
to its kind, more gentle in courtesy. 
Lester had come from one of the low 
counties of the rolling plain where the 
curving creeks of the Pigeon River 
spread slowly, winding broadly to 
gather up many little rills. Newt had 
learned somewhere, in his own blood, 
to hate the lower country for its pleas- 
antness. There are the fields rolled 
out smoothly and the soil was deep. 
The grass of any roadside was blue- 
grass mingled, perhaps, with rich 
weeds. Fat cattle, fine beasts, ate in 
the mythical pastures. Smooth roads 
ran between the farms. Dancing, 
shaking his body stiffly with the beat 
of the fiddle, Newt saw that Lester 
took his partner’s hand lightly, that he 
gave equal courtesy to all the women, 
calling them ladies. He wanted to be 
as the teacher was, but he could not. 
The dance drawing to an end, he 
realized again that in two days more 
the teacher would go, for he had set 
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“I reckon you relish learen, young man, elit 
and set a heap of store by the settle via 

ments, but the places you knowed when 

you was a shirt-tail boy, they won’t go Jor 
outen your remembrance.” to. 

con 

his head upon some place far away, nig 
down in the settlements, among the “Ce 
lower counties from which he had cow 
come six months earlier. £0 ¢ 
There was pie for a treat, baked by and 
Marthy Anne Sands and brought to plac 
the schoolhouse in a great hickory had 
basket. Standing about eating the pie, and 
all were quiet, regretting the teacher's wate 
going. Newt wove a vagrant path in the : 
and out among them, hearing the talk insid 
of the older men and women. inter 
“My little tad, the least one, Becky, struc 

is plumb bereft over ’im,” one said, a stone 
woman speaking. TI 
“Last year at the school there mere 
wasn’t hardly anybody would go, and well 
look at this. I had to whop Joel to comp 
make him stay on the place one day to yet u 
feed and water the property whilst I tonal: 
had to go. Hit appears like Joel loves water 
book-sense since Les Hunter come up and t! 
the mountain.” somet 
“What makes you in such a swivet other, 
to go nohow?”’ one asked. lated 
“Did you come up the gorge to bor had ec 
row fire, you’re in such a swivet and a 
get on?” know | 
“There’s a big meeten over tf He cri 
Kitty’s branch next light moon. Why or he 
don’t you stay? No harm in you #0 remem 
be broguen about a small spell.” Lester 
“You could loafer around a s of cour 
and wait for the meeten.” ing, n« 
“Big meeten. And nohow the meetea togethe 
needs youens to help sing.” he lool 
“What’s he in such a swivet to ge detecte 
off for?” there 
“T got to-go. I got to see the ont moist f 
end of the world yet.” : he had 
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“What’s he a-sayen?” 

“TI got to go to the other end of the 
world.” 

“That’s teo far a piece.” 

“That surely undoubtedly is a right 
smart piece to go.” 

“He could stay a spell at my place 
and welcome. I'd be real proud_to 
have him stay with my folks a spell. 
And Nate, he’d keep youens a week, 


-that I right well know. Youens could 


loafer around awhile as well as not.” 

“He always earns his way and more, 
ever since he kem up the mountain, 
always earns his keep, anyhow.” 

“I’ve got to go.--I’m bound for the 
other end of this old globe. I’m obliged 
all the same, but I got a heap to see 
yet. I’m bound to go.” 


Newt plowed the corn in the rocky 
field above the house where he lived, 
one horse to the plow, or he hoed 
where the field lay steepest. The 
teacher was gone now. On Sunday 
Newt would put on his clean shirt his 
mother had washed on Friday, and 
climb up the gorge to the head of the 
rise and meet there Tige English and 
Jonathan Evans. Then they would go 
to see Lum Baker’s girls. He would 
contrive to kiss each girl before the 
night fell and Lum would cry out: 
“Come on, you gals now, and milk the 
cow brutes.” Or sometimes they would 
go down the way to see Corie Yancey 
and Ollie Mack. To Newt all the 
place seemed still since the teacher 
had left, idle, as if it had lost its uses 
and its future. Going to the well for 
water he would stare at the winch, at 
the soft rot of the bucket, at the stones 
inside the well curb, or he would listen 
intently to the sounds as the vessel 
struck the water or beat against the 
stones. 

The noises gave him more than the 
mere report of a bucket falling into a 
well to get water; they gave him some 
comprehension of all things that were 
yet unknown. The sounds, rich with 
tonality, as the bucket struck the 
water, rang with some strange sonority 
and throbbed with a beat that was like 
something he could not define, some 
other, unlike fiddle playing but re- 
lated to it in its unlikeness. A report 
had come to him from an outside world 
and a suspicion of more than he could 
know in his present state haunted him. 
He cried out inwardly for the answer, 
or he looked about him and listened, 
remembering all that he could of what 
Lester Hunter had taught—capitals 
of countries, seaports, buying and sell- 
ing, nouns, verbs, numbers multipled 
together to make other numbers. Now 
he looked intently and listened. He 
detected a throb in sound, but again 
there was a beat in the hot sun over a 
moist field. One day he thought that 


" he had divined a throb in numbers as 


English Section 


he counted, a beat in the recurrences 
of kinds, but this evaded him. He 
listened and looked at the well hap- 
penings, at the house wall, at the rail 
fence, at the barn, at the hills going 
upward toward the top of the gorge. 

His father began to clear a new 
patch below the house; they grubbed 
at the roots all day when the corn 
was laid by. One morning in Septem- 
ber, when the sun, moving south, was 
just getting free of Rattlesnake Hill, 
it came to him that he would go down 
to the settlements, that he would go 
to Merryman. All summer he had 
known that there was a school at 
Merryman, but he had not thought 
to go there, for he had no money. It 
came to him as a settled fact that he 
would go there and look about at the 
place. Three high ridges with num- 
berless breaks and gorges intervened; 
he had heard this said by men who 
knew or had heard of what lay be- 
yond. The determination to set forth 
and the wish to go came to him at one 
instant. “My aim, hit’s to go there,” 
he said. “1 lay off to do that-there, 
like I say.” 

He remembered the teacher more 
clearly at this moment, saw him in a 
more sharply detailed picture; his own 
breath jerked deeply inward as he was 
himself related, through his intended 
departure, to the picture. Hunter was 
remembered cutting wood for the 
schoolhouse fire, sweethearting the 
girls and turning them lightly in the 
dance, or sitting by the fire at night, 
reading his book, holding the page 
low to the blaze. He was remembered 
hallooing back up the mountain the 
day he left, his voice calling back as 
he went down the ridge and he himself 
answering until there was not even a 
faint hollow whoopee to come up the 
slope. By the fire Newt had often 
taken Hunter’s book into his hands, 
but he could never read the strange 
words nor in any way know what they 
meant when they were read, for they 
had stood four-square and _ hostile 
against his understanding. His father’s 
voice would fall dully over the slow 
clearing: “You could work on this- 
here enduren the while that I cut the 
corn patch.” 

He knew that he would go. His de- 
termination rejected the clearing, 
knowing that he would be gone before 
the corn was ready to cut. It rejected 
the monotonous passing of the days, 
the clutter of feet on the stones by 
the door, the dull, inconspicuous corn 
patch above. He would walk, taking 
the short cut over the mountains. Two 
ridges to go and then there would be a 
road for his feet, some one had said. 
He announced his plan to his father 
one day while they leaned over their 
grub hoes. There was no willingness 
offered, but his mind was set, and 
three days later he had established 





his plan. His mother had washed his 
shirts clean and had rolled them into 
a bundle with his spare socks, and she 
had baked him bread and a joint of 
ham. She and his sister stood by the 
doorway weeping after he had driven 
back the dog and had shouted his 


goodbye. 


It was a mid-afternoon and the sun 
beat down into the cove where he 
traveled. He worked his way through 
the thick-set laurel, struggling to 
keep his bundle tied to his shoulders 
where the brush stood most dense. 


The dry clatter of the higher boughs 
came to his ears, but it was so.mingled 
with the pricking snarls of the twigs 
on his face that the one sense was not 
divided from the other. “This durned 
ivy,” he said when the laurel held him 
back. He matched his strength against 
boughs or he flashed his wits against 
snarls and rebounds, hot and weary, 
tingling with sweat and with the 
pricking twigs. Pushed back at one 
place where he tried to find an open- 
ing, he assailed another and then an- 
other, throwing all his strength angrily 
against the brush and tearing himself 
through the mesh with curses. A large 
shaded stone that bulged angrily out 
of the mountainside gave him a space 
of rest. He stretched himself on the 
slanting rock, his face away from the 
sun, and lay for an hour, thinking 
nothing, feeling the weariness as it 
beat heavily upon his limbs. 

“I’m bodaciously tired,” he said, 
after a long period of torpor. “Could 
I come by a spring branch, I’d drink 
me a whole durned quart of it.” 

Another tree-grown mountain arose 
across the cove, misty now in the 
afternoon and in the first haze of 
autumn, and beyond lay other blue 
mountains, sinking farther and farther 
into the air. Back of him it was the 
same, he had been on the way two 
weeks now. Before him he knew each 
one would be dense with laurel until 
he came to the wagon road. He took 
to the pathless way after his hour of 
rest, going forward. When the sun 
was setting behind Bee Gum Moun- 
tain, he saw a house down in the cove, 
not far as the crow would fly but the 
distance of two hours’ going for him. 
When he saw the cabin he began to 
sing, chanting: 

Right hands across and howdy-do, 
Left and back and how are you. 


Oh, cail up yo’ dog, oh, cail up yo’ dog. 
Ring twang a-whoodle lanky day. 


The sight of the house quickened 
his desire for Merryman and the cities 
and counties in the settlements, and 
this desire had become more definite 
in his act of going. His wish was for 
sure, quick gestures and easy sayings 
that would come from the mouth as 

(Continued on next page) 
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easily as breath. There were for nim other 
things, as yet unrelated to any one place 
—men playing ball with a great crowd to 
watch, all the crowd breaking into a laugh 
at one time; men racing fine horses on 
a hard smooth track. He had heard it 
said that the lights of Merryman could 
be seen from Coster Ridge on a clear night, 
and Coster was now visible standing up 
in the pale air. 

Night was falling when he called “Hello” 
at the foot of Bee Gum Mountain. The 
man of the house asked his name and told 
his own, making him welcome. Supper was 
over, but the host, whose name was Tom 
Bland, ordered Nance, his woman, to give 
the stranger a snack of biscuit bread and 
bacon, and this Newt ate sitting in the 
cabin. There was an old man who kept 
very still while Nance worked with the 
utensils, his dim eyes looking into the fire 
or eyeing Newt, who stared back and 
searched the looks of the stranger. Then 
Tom told Nance how they would sleep 
that night, telling her to give the old 
man her place in the bed beside himself. 

“You could get in bed along with the 
young ones,” he said to her. “The boy here, 
he could sleep on a shakedown alongside 
the fireplace.” 

From gazing into the fire the old 
stranger would fall asleep, but after a 
moment he would awake, opening. dim, 
ashamed eyes that glanced feebly at Newt, 
faintly defying him. Then Nance put the 
children to bed, and sat quietly in the 
corner of the hearth, her hands in her lap. 
Newt had looked at the host, acquainting 
himself with him. He was a strong man, 
far past youth, large-boned and broad- 
muscled. His heavy feet scraped on the 
floor when he moved from his chair to the 
water bucket on the window sill. Newt 
saw that he on his side had been silently 
searching out the old stranger. After a 
while the host and the old man began to 
talk, Tom speaking first. 

“There’s a sight of travel now.” 

“Hit’s a moven age.” 

Between each speech there was a slow 
pause as each saying was carefully probed 
before the reply was offered. 

Tom said “Two in one night, and last 
week there was one come by.” And then 
after a while he asked: “Where might 
youens be bound for, stranger?” 

“I’m on my way back,” the man said. 

There was a long season of quiet. The 
ideas were richly interspersed with action, 
for Nance softly jolted back and forth in 
her chair, her bare feet tapping lightly 
on the boards of the floor. 

“You been far?” Tom asked. 

“I been a right far piece. I been to the 
settlements in Froman county, and then 
I been to the mines around Tateville and 
Beemen.” 

Newt bit nervously at his knuckles and 
looked at the man, taking from him these 
signs of the world. The fire burned low, 
and breaking the long silence, Tom said 
once or twice: “There’s a sight of travel 
now.” Newt looked at the old man’s feet 


in their patched shoes, feet that had 
walked the streets in towns. Indefinite 
wonders touched the man’s feet, his 


crumpled knees, and his crooked hands 
that were spread on his lap. 

Then Tom said: “Froman, I reckon that’s 
a prime good place to be now.” 

“Hit may be so, but I wouldn’t be-nasty 


Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


draw these stories into one person — 
and bring this person over the Trace 
and through the Gateway in one sym- 


NLIKE their contemporary, 
Daniel Boone, Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts’ ancestors 


stayed in Kentucky once they 
had glimpsed its fertile forests and 
great meadows. 


Her forebears came 





over Boone’s Trace from Virginia in 
the 1770’s and were among the first 
to see what the Indians called “that 
dark and bloody ground,” of which so 
much has been written since. They 
were a part of the great migra- 
tion from Virginia just after the 
American Revolution, following 
Boone’s Wilderness Road through the 
Cumberland Gap into a new promised 
land. They were there when Rich- 
ard Henderson negotiated with the 
great band of Cherokee Indians for 
the purchase of the territory; they 
were there when the settlement of 
Boonesborough was founded; they had 
been there long enough to look upon 
it as home when Kentucky was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1792. You 
can read all about this exciting period 
in Kentucky’s history in The Great 
Meadow—a book made out of the 
stories of the family saga which Miss 
Roberts’ grandmother told her and 
which her grandmother had told her. 
What Miss Roberts did was to write 
it all down and fill in here and there. 
The story itself was written as the 
history of Kentucky was enacted. “I 
thought. it would be an _ excellent 
labor,” says the author, “if one might 
gather all these threads, these ele- 
ments, into one strand, if one might 
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bolic journey.” 

Miss Roberts, true to the family 
tradition, makes her permanent home 
in the Pigeon River country in Ken- 













tucky where she -was born, although 


she has lived in California and New 
York since she began writing. She 
attended the University of Chicago, 
where she took a Ph.B. degree in 
1921, and was awarded the Fisk Prize 
for her poetic anthology of child life, 
Under The Tree (published in book 
form in 1922). 

The Time of Man (1928) consid- 
ered by many to be her best book, 
is an earthly tale of the Kentucky 
hills and people, told with a delicacy 
and sense of style that belie that word 
“earthly.” You can get a pretty good 
idea of her feeling for nature in the 
last three lines of a poem of hers pub- 
lished in the October Virginia Quar- 
terly and called “Summer Is Ended”; 


And the fields of our bread stand, 
tended with stacks. 

Beauty and plenty. Leaf, loaf, frost, 
and bird, i 

Praise now the Lord. 


My Heart and My Flesh appeared 
in 1927; Jingling in the Wind in 
1928; The Great Meadow in 1980; 
and Buried Treasure in 1931. When 
He Sent Forth a Raven came out in 
1935, it was received with huzzas by 
the critics who had been waiting for 


a book with quality and subject mat-— 


ter similar to The Time of Man. 
“For here again is the Kentucky she 
herself has known,” wrote Allan 
Nevins in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. ‘Here are the tobacco fields, 
the woods, the country roads, the 
cabins, the farmhouses . . . and here 
again the people.” 

Her book of short stories, 4 
Haunted Mirror (1932) contains two 
tales which have been included im 
anthologies as being among the 
world’s best short stories. One is 
called “The Sacrifice of the Maidens’; 
the other is “On the Mountainside,’ 
which we give you in this issue. 


E. K. T. 











my feet with the dust of hit no longer. Nor 
any other place down there. I’m on my 
way back.” 

The old man’s voice quavered over his 
words toward the close of his speech, and 
after a little while he added, his voice 
lifted: “Hit’s a far piece back, but a man 
has a rather about where he’d like to be.” 
Finally he spoke in great anger, his arm 
raised and his hand threatening: “I’ve swat 
my last drop of sweat in _ that-there 


country and eat my last meaFs victuals. A 
man has a rather as to the place he likes 
to be.” 

This thought lay heavily over the fire 
place, shared by all but uncomprehended 
by Nance, whose skin was rich with blood 
and life. She sat complacently rocking 
back and forth in her small chair. 

After the long quiet which surro 
this thought the old man began to spe@ 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Swift’s Pen 


Punctures Human Folly 
By MONTAGU FRANK MODDER 


HILDREN read and enjoy the 

story of Gulliver’s Travels to 

strange and distant lands. 
They are entertained by the 
tiny people of Lilliput and the giants 
in Brobdingnag, and the funny-look- 
ing inhabitants of the flying island of 
Laputa. But high school and college 
students, rereading this masterpiece, 
discover that there is much more than 
a story in the work, and that Jona- 
than Swift, excellent as a story-teller, 
is also an eminent satirist. They find 
him taking particular delight in 
searching out the faults of human 
society in order to hold them up to 
ridicule. It is under cover of an ex- 
citing travel-book, that Swift took the 
opportunity to 
attack some of 
the evils of his 
day, particularly 
the shams and 
hypocrisies of 
competitive so- 
ciety. “I will 
never have peace 
of mind,” says 
the satirist to 
Alexander Pope, 


“till all 


honest 


men are of my 
opinion.” 
In the first 


voyage, Gulliver 
lands in Lilliput, 
where the people 
are very tiny, 
everything is on 
a diminutive 
scale, and the 
affairs of the hu- 
man race are re- 
duced to insect- 
size proportions. ‘To Gulliver, a nor- 
mal person, they are ridiculous. ‘The 
Lilliputians are constantly worrying 
about little things ; they work like ants 
to produce small results, and yet, 
these tiny mites are consumed with 
their importance. The Emperor, 
who is “taller by almost the breadth 
of my nail than any of his court,” 
says Gulliver, is addressed as 

Monarch of all Monarchs, taller than 
the sons of men; whose feet press down 
to the center,, and whose head _ strikes 
against the sun;:at whose nod the princes 


of the earth shake their knees, ete., etc. . 


Beloit College 


In order to be in the favor of this 
mighty little ruler, the candidates for 
office at court leap over and creep 
under a stick which His Majesty holds 
in his hands. Whoever performs his 
part with the most agility is rewarded 
with blue, or red, or green ribbons. 
And, comments the author: “You see 
few persons about this court who are 
not adorned by one of these girdles!” 
These tiny creatures have their divi- 
sions and parties, like other organized 
groups of politicians. The two chief 
parties parade under the names of 
Tramacksan and Slamacksan, the one 
wearing low heels and the other high 
heels on their shoes. The animosities 


between these two parties run so high 





that they will neither eat, drink, nor 
talk with each other. 

In the midst of these internal dis- 
quiets, the Lilliputians are threatened 
with an invasion from the island of 
Blefuscu, which is “the other great 
empire of the Universe.” The two 
mighty powers have been engaged in 
a most obstinate war for some time 
past. The reason for this ancient 
hate is explained: 

“it is 
primitive 


allowed on all hands that the 
way of breaking eggs before 


we eat them was upon the larger end. But 
his present Majesty’s grandfather, while 


he was a boy, going to eat an egg, and 
breaking it according to the ancient prac- 
tice, happened to cut one of his fingers. 
Whereupon, the Emperor, his father, pub- 
lished an edict, commanding all his sub- 
jects, upon great penalties, to break the 
smaller end of their eggs. The people so 
highly resented the law, that our histories 
tell us there were six rebellions raised on 
this account, wherein one emperor lost 
his life, and another his crown. These 
civil commotions were constantly fomented 
by the monarchs of Blefuscu, and when 
they were quelled, the exiles always fled 
for refuge to that Empire. It is com- 
puted that 11,000 persons have at several 
times suffered death rather than submit 
to break their eggs at the smaller end.” 


This episode contains the sum and 
substance of international rights and 
conflicts, the reason for the violation 
of codes and treaties. The smaller 
the original 
cause, the greater 
the ultimate con- 
flict; and the 
Small-endians 
are as eager to 
defend their 
rights with their 
lives'as the Big- 
endians. 

On this second 
voyage, Gulliver 


goes to  Brob- 
dingnag, where 
everything is on 
a large scale. 
People are 
giants, and the 
ruler a most 


philosophic crea- 
ture, whose mag- 
nanimity con- 
trasts with the 
pettiness of the 
Lilliputian 
prince. Gulliver 
has several audiences with His Maj- 
esty, and in the course of conversa- 
tion brags about “my own beloved 
country, of our trade, and wars by 
land and sea, of our schisms in re- 
ligion, and parties in the state.” The 
giant king was amused by this brave 
show of patriotism. Says Gulliver: 

. the prejudices of his education 
prevailed so far, that he could not for- 
bear taking me up in his right hand, and 
stroking me gently with the other, after 
an hearty fit of laughing, asked me, 
whether I were a Whig or a Tory!... 
Then, turning to his first minister (who 

(Continued on page 9) 
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“A TALE OF TWO CITIES” 


Charles Dickens’ Classic of the French Revolution Comes to the Screen 


SCHOLAS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 





A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Source: A novel by Charles Dickens. 

Screen Play by W. P. Lipscomb. 

Produced by David O. Selznick for Metro- 
Goldwyn- Mayer. 

Directed by Jack Conway. 

Art Director, Cedric Gibbons. 

Musical. Score by Herbert Stothart. 

Photographed by Oliver T. Marsh, A.S.C. 

Cast of Characters: Sydney Carton, Ronald 
Colman; Lucie Manette, Elizabeth Allan; 
Miss Pross, Edna May Oliver; Stryver, 
Reginald Owen; Marquis D’Evremond, 
Basil Rathbone; Madame DeFarge, Blanche 
Yurka; Dr. Manette, Henry B. Walthall; 
Charles Darnay, Donald Woods; Barsad, 
Walter Catlett; Gaspard, Fritz Leiber; 
Gabelle, H. B. Warner; Ernest DeFarge, 
Mitchell Lewis; Jarvis Lorry, Claude Gil- 
lingwater; Jerry Cruncher, Billy Bevan; 
Seamstréss, Isabel Jewell; The Vengeance, 
Lucille LaVerne; Lucie, the Child, Fay 
Chaldecott. 











ICKENS’ novel, A Tale of 

Two Cities, is an absorbing 

story, with a carefully con- 

structed plot. It was in- 
spired by the reading of Carlyle’s 
History of the French Revolution. 
Dickens wrote as a preface to the first 
edition in November, 1859: 


“A strong desire was upon me then, to 
embody it in my own person, and I traced 
out in my fancy the state of mind of which 
it would necessitate the presentation to 
an observant spectator, with particular 
care and interest. As the idea became 
familiar to me, it gradually shaped itself 
into its present form. Throughout its 
execution, it has had complete possession 
of me; I have so far verified what is done 
and suffered in these pages, as that I have 
certainly done and suffered it all myself. 
It has been one of my hopes to add some- 
thing to the popular and picturesque 
means of understanding that terrible time, 


‘though no one can hope to add anything 


to the philosophy of Mr. Carlyle’s wonder- 
ful book.” : 

Dickens has made the period even 
more vivid through the contrasting of 
London and Paris. The action, once 
developed, moves swiftly to a thrilling 
and artistic ending. 

As is usual, this novelist has several 
subsidiary characters, pathetic and 
grotesque, with their various indi- 
vidual dramatic episodes. But in this 
novel, he makes the best use of his 
customary host of minor persons. He 
fits them into a pattern as a back- 
ground for his principal characters, 
thus relating them directly with the 
main action and theme. In the main 
groups are Sydney Carton, the out- 
cast barrister, who lays down his life 
for the one whom he loves; Lucie 
Manette, the gentle heroine, who in- 


spires this love; Dr. Manette, her 
father, who is “recalled to life” after 
years in the Bastille by the efforts of 
Ernest DeFarge, a leader of the Revo- 
lution and his old servant. There is 
Jarvis Lorry, a lovable and loyal old 
clerk in Tellson’s bank with offices in 
both cities; Miss Pross, Lucie’s spirit- 
ed companion; Charles Darnay, be- 
loved of Lucie, a self-exiled young 
French nobleman, bitterly opposed to 


Ronald Colman and Billy Bevan in a 


scene from A Tale of Two Cities (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer). 


the cruel aristocratic ideas of his un- 
cle, the Marquis D’Evremond. But 
most keenly etched is Madame De- 
Farge, knitting calmly in her wine 
shop as she records mercilessly the 
names of those marked for vengeance. 
Other characters identify themselves 
with the life of London or Paris or 
both. The novel is a tapestry in which 
the same threads used to form one 
design fit into a new design as the 
weaving proceeds. Dickens’ novel de- 
picts forcefully the spirit of the Reign 
of Terror and has long been a popular 
reproduction of the period. 

Motion pictures have a technic of 
their own. They are not merely illus- 
trations or pictured versions of a book. 
They must translate the story into 
their own form. They must compress 
the charcter development and dra- 
matic action of several hundred pages 
of reading into a hundred minutes of 
pictorial story telling. They must, by 
means of landscape, setting, costume, 
and large groups of people, provide 
not only the physical background for 
the story but the economic or social 





conditions that gave birth to the 
events in the plot. To do this, much 
of the book or play must be omitted 
or shortened and sharpened in inten- 
sity. Not all the main events may be 
retained. Some also may be made 
subordinate. The one thing that we 
insist upon is that the theme remain 
the same and that the treatment be 
faithful in spirit. With these points 
in mind, we approach a consideration 
of the screen dramatization of A Tale 
of Two Cities. 


Suggestions for Class Study 


A. The Theme. As in the novel, there 
are really two themes. One is concerned. 
with particular individuals. It is a theme 
of self-sacrifice. In the stage version, 
titled The Only Way, this was made of 
primary importance. The horrors of the 
French Revolution is the other. It con-, 
cerns especially the French people, and 
through attendant conditions, affects the 
same individuals as the first theme. 

1. Is there any real relationship be- 
tween the two themes? 2. Discuss the way 
in which the two themes overlap in their 
development. 3. Which of the two do you 
feel is the more important? Why? 4 
What person is the most important in the 
developing themes? 5. What is the sig- 
nificance of each theme today? 6. How is 
the personal theme emphasized? 7. Trace 
the development of the personal theme 
throughout. Note how the ending is‘fore- 
shadowed in a scene between Lucie and 
Carton, and one between Carton and Mr, 
Lorry. 8. What is the relationship of 
the little seamstress to the two themes? 
9. What scenes best illustrate the political 
theme? 10. Which theme do you feel is 
better developed? 

B. The Story provides the treatment of 
the theme. There could be a thousand sto- 
ries based on the same theme. 1. Changes 
in the Adaptation. What changes have 
been made in the story from the original? 
For what reason? Are they (a) to speed 
up the plot; (b) to make the story more 
understandable to those who have not read 
the book; (c) to make a more vivid visual 
impression; (d) to provide more believable 
characterizations; (e) or incidents; (f) 
to show motivation; (g) to eliminate char- 
acters; (h) to particularize or objectify 
generalizations of the text? Are 
changes necessary? Are they more adapted 
to screen technic than the original? 

2. Plot Development. Where does the 
introduction of the story end? How much 
time is consumed in the introduction? Is 
there any one character at the end of the 
trial scene at Old Bailey who knows all 
the past history of the various characters 
up to this point? Do the audience, if they 
have not read the book? What are the 
reasons for reserving any of the informa- 
tion from the various individuals? What 
important revelation is made when Charles 
Darnay returns to France? What dra 
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struggle to the death between Madame 
DeFarge and Miss Pross. How was the 
















death of the Marquis D’Evremond made 
to seem justifiable? What motivated it? 
2 C. Characterization. 1. How are the 
following characters made to provide 
comedy in the picture? Mr. Lorry, Miss 
Pross, Barsad, Mr. Stryver, Jerry, the 
Tellsons. 2. Why are the judges of each 
trial scene made to be caricatures? 3. 
’ How is this accoinplished? 4. What char- 
‘0 the ay be said to symbolize the politi- 
acter may be said to symbolize the politi 
, Much cal theme? 5. What character best repre- 
mitted sents the spirit of the aristocracy? 6. 
inten- What character _ ys frac the — 
‘ of the common people of France? 7. Why 
ay be js the dual nature of Dr. Manette’s char- 
made acterization a mark of consistency? What 
lat we causes him to change? 8. Why is Lucie 
remain made so —— - —— 9. being 
> e value of Gabelle to the picture? 10. 
oa be sic is Darnay made an active figure? 
points 11. How is the-nature of the Jacquerie 
>ration revealed? 12: Justify Madame DeFarge’s 
4 Tale outburst at the trial as being consistent 
with her nature. 13. Which is the stronger 
character, Madame DeFarge or her hus- 
dy band? Explain the conflict in DeFarge’s 
nature. 14. What is Barsad’s value to 
l, there the story? 15. What is the significance 
cerned of the reference to Jerry’s finger nails? 
| theme 16. What dramatic value is there in hav- 
version, ing little Lucie especially fond of Carton? 
jade of 17. In having Miss Pross like him against 
of the her will? 18. Is Carton made to appear 
It con-, as a really evil person in the first part 
le, and of the story or merely a purposeless one? 
cts the 19. What is the purpose of this treatment? 
What is his essential weakness? 20. Con- 
lip be- trast the people of the royal group be- 
he way fore and after the Revolution as is evi- 
n their denced in their speech and actions. 
do you D. Artistic and Technical Values. In 
wy? 4 this picture, it is almost impossible to 
re the distinguished the contributions made by in- 
he om dividual departments. The director had 
How * the difficult task of harmonizing, balancing, 
, Trace and unifying all the elements, so as to con- 
_theme stitute a singleness of impression. He 
ri fore- had to control photography and lighting, 
ie and art effects in costumes and sets, dramati- 
nd Mr. zation of action and backgreund, dialogue, 
hip of music, and other contributions to the 
hemest whole. When one realizes the tremen- 
olitical dous difficulty of the undertaking, he can 
feel is better evaluate the production. For ex- 
ample, there are 112 speaking parts, most 
rent of of whom have distinct characterizations, 
nd sto- and 28 of whem are key characterizations. 
hanges In filming the Fall of the Bastille, there 
. hag were 5300 persons engaged, necessitating 
iginalé nearly 50 assistant directors and 15 cam- 
eras to catch all phases of the dramatic 
action. 1. Does the director achieve the 
at read “Illusion of reality’? That is, did you 
Visual feel that the scenes seemed real, that they 
icra were authentic in details of costuming, 
3; (f) settings, manners, and historical events? 
ae For example, what charge in Darnay’s 
ject first trial helped to fix the date of the 
i: be action? 2. Discuss the handling of the 
. ap mob scenes. Were they too crowded? Was 
the there a variety of viewpoints presented? 
eS h Was the purpose of action clearly shown? 
fey Was the mob presented as a unit or as a 
a throng of many individuals with varying 
be all opinions and ideas? Justify your state- 
-actail ments by illustrations from the scenes. 
if they : _— re oe and ee: in ese 
the ard to: . Night scenes; 2. Unusua 
oral angles ; 3. Close-up shots ; 4. Long shots ; 
What 5. Trick photography, if any; 6. Use of 
‘harles printed title shots; 7. Bars of light; 8. 
t dra- patting to correspond with emotional 
ial in One of scene. 
or Dramatic effects. Give an example (a) 
e wall. Of good use of contrast; (b) Of repeti- 
osible? tion for the sake of emphasis; (c) Of ef- 





fective use of silence; (d) Of change of 
tempo to suit changing mood of charac- 
> ters; (e) Of strong climax; (f) Of recoil 
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Left to right—Fay Chaldecott as little Lucie; Edna May Oliver as Miss Pross; Elizabeth 


Allan as Lucie Manette; Mitchell Lewis is 
Madame DeFarge in the screen 


(getting even); (g) Of double meaning 
recognized only by the audience; (h) Re- 
cording emotional reaction to words or 
action to establish characterization; (i) 
Of parallel action. 

Does Carton’s death impress you as a 
needless sacrifice or as inevitable? As a 
happy or unhappy solution of his problem 
as wel las that of Lucie? 

E. Entertainment Value. Entertain- 
ment is anything that kindles imagination, 
arouses our emotions, or holds our atten- 
tion, whether it causes laughter, silence, 
applause, or tears. 1. What scene inter- 
ested you particularly? Why? 2. What 
was the effect upon you of the killing of 
the child? 3. What of the mob scenes? 
4. Did anything in these scenes make you 


want to close your eyes or look away 
until they would be over? 5. What was 
the most beautiful scene? 6. The most 
dramatic? 7. The saddest? 8. The 


most amusing? 9. The truest to history? 
10. The most representative of the themes? 


11. What scene was notable for its sus- 
pense? 12. Comment on the scene in the 
Prison of La Force. 13. What was so 
dramatic about Carton’s ride in the tum- 
bril? 14. Comment on the close of the 
picture. 15. How was music introduced 


to add to the entertainment? 


16. Symbolism. Sometimes attention is 
heightened by the use of symbolism. (a) 
What was the meaning of the rose in 


Madame DeFarge’s hair? (b) What mean- 
ing was there to the shoes and cobbler 
tools of Dr. Manette? (c) What double 
meaning is there in the dialogue of the 
Jacquerie and the DeFarges? (d) Is 
there any symbolism in the Christmas ser- 
vice and carolers? What? (e) What is 
the significance of the footsteps passing 
Lucie’s London home? (f) In what way 
was the monkey symbolical in the scene 
with the: aristocrats? ‘The fruit? (g) 
What ironical use was made of the toy 
guillotine? (h) What value was there in 
having the motto over the mantel when 
Carton worked out the plan of escape with 
Mr. Lorry? What was it? (i) What 
scenes do you feel were symbolical? 

F. Social Values. Because of the fact 
that films are one of the most potent 
forces in social life and thought, we must 
consider seriously the value of the film in 
bringing about a desire for finer human 
relations. Discuss the following 
ments and give reasons for your answers, 


stete- 


Ernest DeFarge; and Blanche Yurka as 
version of the Dickens novel. 


The picture makes a definite contribution: 
I. As an inspiration to higher ideals. 2. 
In presenting characters worthy of emu- 
lating. 3. In giving a truer insight into 
the life of other times and people. 4. In 
showing that injustice. and enforced pov- 
erty lead to revolutionary upheavals among 
oppressed peoples. 5. In discouraging the 
idea that revolution is a desirable solution 
for political problems. 6. In avoiding 
propaganda in favor of a particular class. 
7. In avoiding brutality and sensuality. 
8. In giving a realization that the innocent 
may be made to suffer with the guilty 
when there is no established law. 9. In 
showing that “might does not make right.” 
10. In awakening a feeling of social re- 
sponsibility. 








Swift’s Pen 


(Continued from page 7) 


was nearly as tall as the mainmast of the 
Royal Sovereign), he observed how con- 
temptible a thing was human grandeur, 
which could be mimicked by such diminu- 
tive insects as I “And yet,” said he, “I 
dare engage, these creatures have their 
titles and distinctions of honors, they con- 
trive little nests and burrows they call 
homes and cities; they make a figure in 
dress and equipage; they love, they fight, 
they dispute, they cheat, they betray ...” 
His Majesty was astonished to hear Gul- 
liver talk about a mercenary standing 
army in the midst of peace among a free 
people. 

“He was perfectly astonished with the 
historical account I gave him of our 
affairs during the last century, protesting 
that it was an heap of conspiracies, re- 
bellions, murders, massacres, revolutions, 
banishments, the very worst effects that 
avarice, faction, hypocrisy, pérfidiousness, 
cruelty, rage, madness. envy, lust, malice 
or ambition, could produce.” 

His Majesty was even more amazed and 
terrified, when, later, Gulliver informed 
him of the use of gunpowder and cannon 
by European nations, for the destruction 
of the enemy’s army and the annihilation 
of the enemy’s villages and cities. When 
Gulliver made bold to suggest that these 
engines of warfare” be_ intro- 
(Concluded on page 13) 


“terrible 
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Quotation Quest No. 4 


A Game for Literary Puzzlers 
By Marie A. Toser — 


CLosING DATE, JANUARY 27, 1936 


Directions: To find this quotation and its 
author, you must supply twenty-six words 
to fit the definitions’ given in the Defini- 
tions column. When you have written in 
the letters of the words in the Words 
column and also, letter by letter, in the 
correspondingly numbered spaces in the 
Quotation Diagram you will have a quo- 
tation from a famous speech by a noted 
American statesman. 

The first~letter of each word in the 
Words column provides an important key 
to aid you in completing the puzzle. Read- 
ing from top to bottom these first letters 
spell the name of the statesman and the 


DEFINITIONS 


Maiden beloved by Cupid 

Smallest portion of matter 

Scorching; sultry 

Ran in a contest of speed 

Statue; likeness 

Motion-picture show 

Insect allied to the cricket 

Surname of character in T'reas- 
ure Island 

Author of Adam Bede 

Sound; clamor 

Adjusted; corrected 

A young man 

Strings or cords for lacing a 
shoe 

Reflexive pronoun 

Hero who killed Grendel 

Soon afterward (archaic) 

More wisely; very much 

River in Italy 

Irish poet 

Certainly (two words) 

Vagrant; wanderer 

The administering or adding of 
a dose 

Child adopted by Silas Marner 

A woman’s name 

Vaults; graves 


‘Members of the Jewish race 


title of the speech from which the quota- 
tion is taken. 

The numbers for each word of the quo- 
tation are given in the Quotation Diagram. 
When you have filled in all the letters from 
the Words column you will have the com- 
plete quotation reading from top to bot- 
tom first in the left hand column, then in 
the center column, then in the right hand 
column. Each word of the quotation is 
on a separate line, one long word requir- 
ing two lines. 

In this puzzle, three V’s have been in- 
serted in the Quotation Diagram in place 
of the dashes after the numbers. 


WorRDS 


15—2—115—36—55—19— 
17—116—21—113— 
43—126—127—104—137—62— 
48—60—101—1389—4.1— 
1—80—56—86—67— 
18—146—61—133—134—27— 
90—4.2—77—142—151—76—88— 
37—123—93—1 18—74—91—-22— 


6—64—49—143—100— 
58—71—89—124—106— 
12—57—82—98—154—135—75— 
69—87—103—84—155— 
8—99—54—24—112— 


4—96—28—110—136—70— 
31—25—30—23-—121—79--5— 
10—125—44— 639 2—_5 2-9 4— 
14—78—108—83—129—144— 
26—8 1—73—148—140— 
85—32—153—122—7— 
8—53—50—1 3—34—_68—-20—_46— 
385—102—88—128—152—111— 
9—95—39—117—145—150— 


16—33—-47—131—-119—_ 
11—130—114—141—109—65— 
29—107—149—138—59— 

45—5 1—120—72—40—97—105— 
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SCHOLASTK 


Quotation Quest No. 3 
Winners 


Author: William Braithwaite 
Title of work: Sic Vita 
Quotation: 
“Heart free, hand free, 
Blue above, brown under 
All the world to me 
Is a place of wonder. 
Sunshine, moonshine, 
Stars and winds ablowing, 
A!l into this heart of mine 
Flowing, flowing, flowing.” 


Prize Winners 


Each of these students will receive 

a Modern Library book: 

Belle Calkins, Central H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Willis J. Brooks, Teacher 
Mitchell Raffer, 15, Samuel J. Tilden 

H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Louis Migliorini, Washington Irving 
H. S., Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Barbara Curran, 16, Roosevelt H. §., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Jean Leof, 16, John Adams H. &, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Belle Calkins’ List of Favorite Books: 

Marie Antoinette, Stefan Zweig. In this 
biography Stefan Zweig has pierced the 
legendary cloak surrounding the queen 
and given us a psychological portrait 
of an average woman. 

Almanac for Moderns, Donald Culrogs 
Peattie. The author of this book is a 
prose-poet, as well as a_ philosopher- 
scientist, as he ably demonstrates in 
this account of the burgeoning and de- 
velopment of a scientist’s year. : 

Schoolhouse in the Foothills, Ella Ens- 
low. The book amazed me to think that 
such conditions exist in the United States 
and so little is being done about it. 

Little America, Richard Evelyn Byrd. A 
wondrous tale of the fortitude and skill 
of men who brave-the Antarctic, fasci- 


nating to me because it is the story of 


one of the greatest adventures in scien- 

tific history. 

Microbe Hunters, Paul de Kruif. A series 
of biographical narratives relating the 
discoveries by men consumed with an 
inordinate desire to learn unknown facts 
about disease and medicine for the bene- 
fit of humanity. 

NOTE: Students’ names do not have 
to appear in the winners’ list more than 
once to be eligible for the grand prize, 
but you do have to submit all eight an 
swers and eight book lists. 


QUOTATION DIAGRAM 


107—108—109—110—111—112— 





—.— 47—48—49—50—51— 
3—4—_ 5 —_6— 52—53— 118—114—115— 
_—— 54—5 5—56—5 7—5 8 —_59— 116—117—118—119— 
e—10—11—12— 60—61—62— 120—121—122— 
a 683—64—65—66(V )67—68—69— 123—124— 
we 2 '—18—19— 70—71—72—73—74_75— 125—126—127— 
- pr 5—26— ps apenas paar 
— 78—79—80—81—82—83—84—85— 130—131—132(V)133— 
ae 86—87—88— 134—135— 
nl s9— 136—137—138—139—140—141—142— 
th St-—00—69-ge-—s9— %°—0!—02-—-08-—- noes: a 
40—41— 94—95—96— 145—146—147(V)148— 
97—98-—99—100— 149—150— 


42—43— 
44—45—46— 





101—102—103—104—105—106— 





151—152—158—154—155— 
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O one could understand 
Vachel Lindsay’s pictures, 
extravagant with stars, bub- 
bles, and vines, so he wrote 

poems to explain them. However, 
few people who read these his first 
yerses, could understand their deli- 
eate fantasy; and Vachel Lindsay, 
from high school days until his thir- 
tieth year, found his creations laughed 
at as obscure. Before his fame as a 
poet, he yearned to be an artist. When 
he was about twenty, he left his be- 
loved Springfield, Illinois, where he 
was born in 1879, and where he was 
regarded as a freak, to study in art 
schools at Chicago and New York. He 
had already attended Hiram College 
for three years. In the great cities, 
magazines rejected his drawings, 
newspapers refused his services, even 
bosses would not hire the strength of 
his muscle. Lindsay, in an agony 
of defeat, became a singing beggar. 
He tramped through the nation, ask- 
ing for food and shelter in return for 
poems told by the fireside. To those 
who took him in, he gave leaflets of 
his poetry called Rhymes to be Traded 
for Bread and The Tree of Laughing 
Bells. 

Suddenly the “Queen of Bubbles” 
in his seng became a Salvation Army 
leader beating big bass drums on 
street corners. Some months before 
the appearance of General William 
Booth Enters Heaven, his first book, 
Lindsay wrote to Jessie B. Rit- 
tenhouse: (quoted in her My House of 
Life): 

“The American people hate and abhor 
poetry. I am inventing a sort of rag-time 
manner that deceives them into thinking 
they are at a vaudeville show, and yet I 
try to keep it real art.” 

The nation at large listened and 
asked for more. The fame of The 
Congo spread before it was printed, 
and Lindsay was deluged with letters 
requesting copies. He toured. the 
country, reading his work before 
great crowds. His -voice, booming 
like cannibal drums, or chanting 
tenderly, became as famous as him- 
self, 

Lindsay still loved his mystical and 
fanciful poetry best. When most of 
his audience, not really caring for the 
poetry, tired of his work’s novelty, 
he tried to woo them to the enchanting 
Queen,” but few followed him. From 
4 last tour, he returned to his old 


home in Springfield, where he lived 


VACHEL LINDSAY 
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with his young wife and 
two children. He had 
less than a hundred dol- 
lars, a large debt, and the 
memory of two hundred 
people walking out on a 
performance. Half-mad- 
dened by oppression and 


humiliation, he took his 
own life in January, 1931. 
It is ironical that the 


very works which Lindsay 

feared would set him down 

among lovers of poetry as 

a “‘tin-horn” poet are those 

most admired by those 

readers. Whether he was a great 
poet is debatable, but his work is 
phenomenal in our literature. He 
actually used with artistic success the 
excitements which make crowds in 
America run to fires and _ circus 
parades, sway to Negro spirituals, or, 
as in the following poem, gossip in 
town and countryside, until a national 
legend is created. 


Simon Legree—A Negro Sermon 


Legree’s big house was white and green. 

His cotton-fields were the best to be seen. 

He had strong horses and opulent cattle, 

And bloodhounds bold, with chains that 
would rattle. 

His garret was full of curious things: 

Books of magic, bags of gold, 

And rabbits’ feet on long twine strings. 

But he went down to the Devil. 


Legree, he sported a brass-buttoned coat, 
A snake-skin necktie, a blood-red shirt. 
Legree, he had a beard like a goat, 
And a thick hairy neck, and eyes like dirt, 
His puffed-out cheeks were fish-belly white, 
He had great long teeth, and an appetite. 
He ate raw meat, ’most every meal, 
And rolled his eyes till the cat would 
squeal. 


His fist was an enormous size 
To mash poor niggers that told him lies: 
He was surely a witch-man in disguise. 
But he went down to the Devil. 


He wore hip-boots, and would wade all 
day. 

To capture his slaves that had fled away. 

But he went down to the Devil. 


He beat poor Uncle Tom to death 

Who prayed for Legree with his 

° breath. 

Then Uncle Tom to Eva flew, 

To the high sanctoriums bright and new; 

And Simon Legree stared up beneath, 

And cracked his heels, and ground his 
teeth: 

And went down to the Devil. 


last 


He crossed the yard in the storm and 
gloom; 
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He went into his grand front room. 

He said, “I killed him, and I don’t care.” 
He kicked a hound, he gave a swear; 
He tightened his belt, he took a lamp, 
Went down cellar to the webs and damp. 
There in the middle of the mouldy floor 
He heaved up a slab he found a door— 
And went down to the Devil. 


His lamp blew out, but his eyes burned 
bright. 

Simon Legree stepped down all night— 

Down, down to the Devil. 


Simon Legree, he reached the place, 

He saw one half of the human race, 

He saw the Devil on a wide green throne, 
Gnawing the meat from a big ham-bone, 
And he said to Mister Devil: 


“T see that you have much to eat— 
A red ham-bone is surely sweet. 
I see that you have lion’s feet: 
I see your frame is fat and fine, 
I see you drink your poison wine— 
Blood and burning turpentine.” 


And the Devil said to Simon Legree: 
“T like your style, so wicked and free, 
Come sit and share my throne with me, 
And let us bark and revel.” 
And there they sit and gnash their teeth, 
And each one wears a hop-vine wreath. 
They are matching pennies and shooting 
craps, 
They are playing poker and taking naps. 
And old Legree is fat and fine: 
He eats the fire, he drinks the wine— 
Blood and burning turpentine— 
Down, down with the Devil; 
Down, down with the Devil; 
Down, down with the Devil. 


The best of Lindsay’s poems, 
“Booth,” “The Congo,’ ‘The Chi- 
nese Nightingale,” and others, are in 
Collected Poems, 1929. <A _ valuable 
recent book about his life, by another 
contemporary poet, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, is Vachel Lindsay: A Poet in 
America (Scribner). 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


From Collected Poems by Vachel Lindsay, Copy- 
right 1923, and reprinted by permission of the 
Macmillan Cempany, publishers. 
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HERE are two books about explora- 

I tion that though written for older 

readers will be quite as welcome to 
younger ones. The first is This Business 
of Exploration, by Roy Chapman An- 
drews (Putnam), in which one of our most 
distinguished and _ successful explorers 
answers the questions that keep continu- 
ally coming to him, from young men 
everywhere, about exploring as a profes- 
sion. It may interest you to know that 
he has no opinion whatever of people who 
adopt this profession for the sake of ad- 
venture. People ought not to have ad- 
ventures on such expeditions; they should 
provide in advance so well that things will 
go properly so they can get the things 
done for science that they started out 
to do. So Mr. Andrews gives in the first 
part of the book lucid and detailed ex- 
planations of the demands exploring makes 
on human nature, and how it is accom- 
plished, and makes it clear what “still 
beckoning goals” remain for the explorer 
to reach. The second part of the book 
Show thege principles in action. ‘The ad- 
ventures that befall you when you have 
made all the proper preparations and taken 
all the right precautions are even more 
thrilling ones. Some of these enliven the 
accounts of the expeditions into the Gobi 
Desert in 1928 and 1930, and the state- 
ment of remarkable accomplishments then 
and the uses to which they were put. 

Discovery by Admiral Byrd (Putnam), 
is the account of the second Byrd Antarc- 
tic Expedition. Besides its immediate in- 
terest as a record, it is a good answer to 
the question so often asked, not “Why 
do men go to the poles?” but “Why do 
they want to go back to them?” The attrac- 
tion is evident in this book. I just saw 
its title on an excellent list of books for 
Christmas purchase for the use of quite 
small children, prepared by a committee 
in Scarsdale, N. Y.; that committee knew 
that if you are strongly interested in a 
subject,” you will be interested in any 
grand good book about it, whatever your 
age. 

There have been several general guides 
to the appreciation and understanding of 
music by the layman this year; the latest 
is one by the gifted John Erskine, whose 
Private Life of Helen of Troy introduced 
him to the great public that had not 
heard of his earlier, scholarly and charm- 
ing works on literary subjects. Besides 
these varied activities he is a competent 
musician. Now comes this A Musical 
Companion (Knopf); it is a compendium 
for people who would like to be more at 
home on the subject. 


Cure For Mass Thinking 


I wish you would read Clarence Day’s 
Life with Father (Knopf), it is such a 
good antidote to robotism, or whatever you 
call mass thinking and general dumb- 
headedness. Clarence Day’s father has al- 
ready become the friend of all America, 
because he was triumphantly himself as 
well as the fortunate sire of a son who 
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Drawing by Clarence Day for Life With 
Father (Knopf). 


could write about him in so sparkling and 
subtly humorous a fashion that the book 
never for a moment flags. I hear a good 
deal about books to help you cultivate a 
personality. Well, Clarence Day’s father 
just went ahead and was a personality. 
People like that control fate, they don’t 
sit down under it. 


Tip For Awards Competitors 

Soon the verses will begin to come in for 
the Scholastic Awards competitions, and 
as I have had for some years past the spe- 
cial pleasure—and I don’t mean that in the 
least ironically, but from my heart—of 
going over all the poems before they go 
to the judges, I know that a very great 
many of you are interested in very good 
light verse. Some of the best that has ap- 
peared in print in years is to be found in 
The New Yorker Book of Verse (Har- 
court). These poems are short, of many 
moods but chiefly the gayer, and in every 
case well-made and worth remembering. 
Light verse is usually harder to write than 
heavy; certainly to write it well is an art 
of high civilization. : 

I have been asked several times lately 
for a book that brings the history of 
architecture through our time into the 
most modern developments of housing and 
town-planning. The one I have been telling 
people about is From Rameses to Rocke- 
feller (Random House), by Charles Harris 
Whitaker. This tells the story of archi- 
tecture from earliest times, rapidly at 
first, and more in detail as we approach 
our own time, so that when we come not 
only to the skyscrapers of to-day but to 
our sun-lit dwelling-houses and practical 
department-stores and flats, there is room 
for more comment. With each chapter 
goes a good many photographic plates, 
full-page and giving clear details. The 
style is rapid and the author is not a bit 
timid about speaking his mind. There were 
two pages of quotations and pictures from 
it in Scholastic for April 6, 1935. 

Now for a book meant for the younger 
readers. John Masefield some years ago 
wrote a story called Midnight Folk which 
is on its way to become a classic of young 
people’s fiction. Its continuation, The Box 
of Delights (Macmillan), has just ap- 
peared. The same Kay Harker is in it, and 
the story hinges on a magic box, into 
which you look to see the wonders of the 
past; for its possession all the powers of 
evil contend against the good folk of 
forest, farm and legendry. It turns out to 
be a dream, but it rushes by as fast as 
one and has as much in it. Masefield writes 
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As One Reader to Another 
By May Lamberton Becker 
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adventure stories—this is one—for young 
people in an English as beautiful ag hig 
best poems, and I hope you will read this 
latest addition to his long list of books 
that will last. 

A Round of Carols (Oxford) is illus 
trated by the same remarkable artist who 
made the pictures last year for A Firg 
Bible—Helen Sewell. That was one of the 
most successful illustrated books that hag 
been done in years in this country, ang 
we rather wondered what she could @ 
this year that would stand beside it. This 
carol book is the answer; a full-sized eo}. 
lection of exquisite carols for Christmas 
Easter, and indeed any holiday when sing. 
ing is part of the general happiness ap 
ranged with very easy accompaniments 
by T. Tertius Noble. With these are ful) 
page drawings. It makes a fine book for 
home or school libraries. 





History of the Twenties 


If your library has already the five 
volumes of Mark Sullivan’s invaluable ree 
ord Our Times (Scribner), of course } 
will be looking out for the sixth, Th 
Twenties, which brings the set to a cloge 
and a climax. This history of a time 
that even a young man can remember 
full of meat for future writers and of in 
terest to present readers. 

If you put The Parade of the Anima 
Kingdom by Robert Hegner (Macmillan) 
into your library, it will not have much 
chance to rest on the shelf. It is a fastir. 
nating book on natural history. A thor 
sand species are described and shown ia 
splendid photographs. 

The Romantic Rebels, by Frances Wit 
war (Little), is a composite biography of 
Byron, Shelley and Keats. Their lives had 
a way of interposing-one with another at 
various points, rather than really combir- 
ing, and one of the best features of taking 
the three together like this is that you may 
see what each one thought of the others 
Their careers were all not only romantic 
but of lasting interest to the readers of 
the world; people seem always interested 
not only in what they wrote but in how they 
lived—and especially how they died. You 
will read this with mounting interest—-@ 
no doubt you.did Maurois’s Ariel. 

Irving Crump’s Our Police (Dodd) is# 
book that will be extremely popular # 
a library to which boys have access. If 
describes in detail the work of the met 
politan police in all large centers of th 
United States, with many anecdotes ant 
stories from real cases. The tone is of 
respect and admiration for their work and 
their ideals. There are many pictures from 
photographs of “the finest” at work. 

I like to put in one handicraft book @ 
least, every time I report on new books, 
and the publications of the Felloweralt 
Guild, an affiliate of Boston Universit 
provide me with Metalcraft for Amatew# 
by Peter Manzoni (Beacon Press). # 
little book is taken up for the most pa 
with detailed descriptions of toois @ 
the processes in which they are used” 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


READING MENUS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE: 


Chats About Much-Loved Books, 
Old and New. 


By May Lamberton Becker. 


See how I open the New Year with a 
good strong toot on my own horn! For the 
prief chats we have had together for the 
past two years have been collected and 
put into a book and it looks so fine, now 
that I see them all together, and the pages 
are so clear and well printed, and the 
general effect so attractive that I take an 
jnordinate amount of pride in having my 
name on the cover. Miss Gladys Schmitt 
of the staff of Scholastic, a gifted prize 
winner in Scholastic competitions, whose 
work in the short story has already at- 
tracted most favorable attention from 
leading critics, has made a set of bio- 
graphical notes to accompany each review 
and tell the salient facts about each 
author. 

Now you have all these reports bound 
together for reference, and I for one am 
grateful to Scholastic for undertaking 
this publication and carrying it out, single- 
handed, so well, for I can now refer people 
who ask me about any of these novels or 
plays or works of history or whatever to 
the article I wrote for you about it in 
these pages. 


STALKY AND CO. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


A good school story is one of the most 
readable books imaginable; a poor one 
can be duller than almost any other form 
of reading matter. Kipling’s “Stalky” and 
his companions set a pace for boys’ books, 
not alone for school stories; they are so 
good they are not only remembered but 
re-read by grown men all over the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

One reason is that these studies of boy 
life and behavior are really studies in the 
character of British manhood in course of 
development. There is a great deal of boy 
left in the life of a grown-up Englishman. 
In schools such as this, boys practice to 
be men. They are as intent on their ad- 
ventures and their business within this 
little world as they ever will be later in 
what they are to do in the world outside. 
I once knew a man who went to school 
with Kipling in this very school that all 
American boys sooner or later seem to 
have read about in Stalky and Company. 
He described Kipling to me as he was 
then, with his big spectacles that make 
him called “Beetle” in the book, and he 
testified to the accuracy of the tone of 
school life. There is in England a society 
of boys who attended that school at or 
about that time; they used to meet every 
year and have dinner together and drink 
Kipling’s health, but Kipling would stay 
away. 

There is a general celebration of Kip- 
ling this year; we are paying homage to 
the master of the magic of words who 
has given the world so much. I think you 
will understand the spirit of modern 
England better if you know this book 
about boys that grew up to be English- 
men. 


re use MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Swift’s Pen 


(Concluded from page 9) 


duced into Brobdingnag, the ruler’s horror 
was almost explosive. 

Then the giant king let Gulliver know 
that, under no circumstances, would his 
nation entertain any such blood-thirsty 
procedure. 

“As for himself, he protested that, al- 
though few things delight him so much 
as new discoveries, in art or in nature, 
yet he would rather lose half his kingdom 
than be privy to such a secret, which he 
commanded me, as I valued my life, never 
to mention any more.” 

Who, then, were the great men in the 
kingdom of Brobdingnag, if there were no 
generals and admirals, gunpowder and 
guns and bayonets? The king gave it as 
his opinion that: ae 

“Whoever could make two ears of corn, 
or two blades of grass to grow upon a 
spot of ground where only one grew be- 
fore, would deserve better of mankind and 
do more essential service to his country, 
than the whole race of politicians put to- 
gether.” 

These are considerations that might 
very profitably be discussed to-day, in the 
light of the distressing rumors and threats 
that fill our international life. Would 
that the Big-endians and the Small-end- 
ians of Europe and America and Asia 
would emulate the magnanimity of Brob- 
dingnag as they sit in conference at Ge- 
neva, to decide the fate of Ethiopia or 
Manchukuo, and the like. 

In the last voyage, Gulliver describes 
his peculiar experiences in a strange land 
where there were two communities: one 
composed of reasonable and clean crea- 
tures, called Houhnhnms; and the other 
made up of a horde of filthy humans, 
called Yahoos. It is through the greed 
and quarrelsome habits of the Yahoos 
that the satirist portrays all the elements 
which he believes to be part of our 
modern competitive society. Among crude 
politicians, profiteers, pirates, and chiselers 
in organized every-day life, these Yahoos 
operate and flourish, and are really re- 
sponsible for the wars of mankind. 
Filthier than the sow, more quarrelsome 
than the tiger, greedier than the wolf, 
more noisome than the polecat, the 
Yahoo—sometimes disguised and adorned, 
sometimes unconcealed—offended the de- 
cencies of home and nation. 

“In most.herds there was a sort of rul- 
ing Yahoo, who was always more de- 
formed in body and mischievous in dis- 
position, than any of the rest. ... He 
usually continues in office till a worse 
can be found; but the moment he is dis- 
carded, his successor, at the head of all 
the Yahoos in the district, young and old, 
male and female, come in a body and at- 
tack him. But how far this might be ap- 
plicable to our Courts, and Favorites, and 
Ministers of State .. .” 

—the satirist leaves it to the reader to 
determine. 

The crucial test of a classic, we are re- 
minded by Professor Ernest Bernbaun, is 
its applicability to modern conditions. 
To the student of sociology and govern- 
ment today it may seem that the state of 
international affairs tends to justify the 
satire in Gulliver’s Travels. Surely there 
is nothing in the politics of Lilliput and 
Brobdingnag wilder than the madness of 
the Italian-Ethiopian campaign, and the 
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LITERARY LEADS 


Dorothy Emerson; our poetry editor, 
says that Percy MacKaye has written her 
about a statement that appeared in her 
article a few weeks back on Edwin Arl- 
ington Robinson. “I said that Robinson 
resigned from the Customs House. Mr. 
MacKaye sent me a copy of a letter he 
received from Robinson at that time 
which shows that Robinson greatly needed 
this job, but lost it in the political turn- 
over. ‘I am high and dry for the present’ 
(wrote Robinson). ‘My head came off 
with some hundreds of others under the 
new executioner in the Custom House and 
I am consequently not in trim for travel- 
ling” ” Mr. MacKaye is now working on 
a book of Robinson’s letters to be pub- 
lished soon by the Macmillan Company. 

» 


Phyllis Bentley, who writes good novels 
herself, has written an analysis of what 
makes the wheels go around in Pearl 
Buck’s books (“The Art of Pearl S. Buck,” 
English Journal, December 1935). In the 
examination of these books, Miss Bentley 
discusses Mrs. Buck’s way of handling 
scene, style, characterization, plot, theme. 
In the same issue there’s an article by 
Keith Hollingsworth called “In the First 
Person,” being a discussion of autobiog- 
raphy as an increasingly important lit- 
erary form for young writers’ with 
something to say who find personal re- 
porting more reliable and satisfactory 
than the old safety-valve of a fabricated 
novel. ry 

Any group contemplating a hobby show 
may receive a handsome pamphlet en- 
titled “How to Run a Hobby Show” free 
of charge by writing Leisure, 683 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. The booklet is full 
of ideas not only about the contents of 
the show itself, but about useful things 
such as publicity, floor plans, judging, etc. 

e 

For full details about the National 
Poetry Contest (prizes $50, $20, $10) being 
held to help celebrate the fiftieth birth- 
day of Miss Liberty out on Bedloe Island 
in New York Harbor (see Schol., Nov. 2, 
p. 16), write the National Life Conserva- 
tion Society, 2239 Tiebolt Ave., New York 
City. The contest doesn’t close until Sept. 
18, 1936. The subject of the poem 
(limited to 24 lines) must, of course, be 
related to the Statue of Liberty and its 
significance after fifty years. 

“ 


The Literary Explorers Club has just 
issued its new Treasure Chest—a 63-page 
volume of quotations from the world’s 
mightiest pens edited by Clarence West- 
phal, with a foreword by Edwin Mark- 
ham. You may join this club by memoriz- 
ing 25 selections from Part I of the book, 
whereupon you'll be eligible to wear the 
pilot-wheel pin of the Literary Explorers. 
The Club started out modestly enough in 
Manchester, N. H., but the idea has caught 
on so that now it has members from Maine 
to California. For further details write 
Clarence Westphal, 180 Concord Pl., Man- 
chester, N. H. 





preparations made by all nations for 
bigger war machines; nothing in the 
bestiality of the Yahoos viler than some 
of the outrages and inhuman working 
conditions in certain mining and indus- 
trial areas. If pride of place and petty 
jealousy are ridiculous in Lilliput, are 
they less ridiculous in our city and school, 
merely because we and our world happen 
to be constructed on a somewhat larger 
scale of bigness? This is why Gulliver's 
Travels is more than a story. It is a 
tract for 1935, a sermon for the United 
States of America. 
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THE TEN BIGGEST |N 


now él 
ment | 


Foreword 


HEN we see a skyscraper we 
usually marvel at its tower point- 
ing into the heavens and it is 


seldom that we consider how far 
into the ground the foundation of the 
building had to be sunk. Towers are thrill- 
ing, but foundations are fundamentally 
important. 

In selecting the ten most important 
news stories of 1935, the editors of Scho- 
lastic have disregarded the more spectacu- 
lar stories that tower over the usual events 
in popular interest, and considered those 
stories whose political, social, and eco- 
nomic importance caused them to be 
anchored deeply in our everyday life for 
generations to come. Several stories in the 
newspapers’ lists of the most important 
events probably won’t be on our list be- 
cause the elements of drama, human in- 
terest, conflict (crime), and the unusual, 
that sell newspapers, aren’t always pres- 
ent in many stories of long-time social, 
political and economic importance. 

Public sympathy for the Lindbergh fam- 
ily, and the elements of horror, mystery, 
and conflict in the Hauptmann case made 
it probably the newspaperman’s number 
one story of the year. But if we consider 
the story from its political, social and 
economic angles it hardly could be sub- 
stituted on our list for, say, the U. S.- 
Canadian reciprocal trade agreement. De- 
spite a division of opinion over the true 
worth of the treaty, it marks a trend 
toward a sane solution of the problem of 
reviving world trade—a problem that 
touches each of us vitally. 

The tragic deaths of Will Rogers and 
Wiley Post made another outstanding 
newspaper story, but, setting aside senti- 
ment, and considering the event among 
other events of world-wide importance, 
this story doesn’t rank in the first ten. 
Huey Long was not universally liked, as 
was Will Rogers, but Long’s political im- 
portance, his potential power in America, 
and his unblushing adoption of non- 
democratic methods made him an out- 
standing figure in public life. The story 


of his assassination therefore ranks in the 
first ten events. 

The Saar plebiscite was an important 
story, but it was only one phase of Ger- 
many’s comeback since her crushing World 
War 


defeat. The German rearmament 
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story is more inclusive since it marks the 
definite return of Germany to the status 
of a major power. The rise of the French 
Croix de Feu and the United Front oppo- 
sition is a phase of a seething political 
situation in France that may provide an 
outstanding event of importance in 1936, 
The Administration’s “breathing spell” an- 
nouncement was an excellent newspaper 
story because business news always 
arouses interest, but its real importance is 
debatable and probably slight. The naval 
limitation conference is another phase in 
a chain of events that may plunge us into 
a dangerous naval building race, but it 
does not stand alone as a story of first 
importance. The stratosphere flights and 
the completion of the 200-inch telescope 
lens were thrilling stories of man’s con- 
quests in science. Ilowever, the more im- 
mediate importance of the China Clipper’s 
air mail trip rate that story among the 
first ten. 

The split between Lewis and the A.F, 
of L. over industrial unionism potentially 
is an important story but at present it 
must stand in the “also ran” class. The 
swing in voting sentiment against the New 
Deal is an important “also ran” story, but 
at best it is merely an uncertain straw in 
the political wind which provides readers 
with material for interesting arguments 
about the coming election. The really sig- 
nificant story will not be printed until 
November, 1936. 


1. The Italo-Ethiopian War 
What Happened 


Serious border clashes between Ethio- 
pians and Italians took place in the first 
week in February, and both nations at 
once appealed to the League of Nations, 
Emperor Haile Selassie asked for imme- 
diate League action, but the matter was 
postponed and Ethiopia invaded October 2 
without actual war being declared. Since 
that time the Italian army has pushed 
farther into Ethiopia, meeting increasing 
resistance, but without a decisive action. 

Great Britain has been the most power- 
ful supporter for upholding the Covenant 
of the League of Nations but France has 
shown considerable reluctance to oppose 
Mussolini. The small nations in the League 
have in general favored the imposition of 
economic sanctions, which were first ap- 
plied on November 18. The powers are 
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Social Studies Section 


NEWS STORIES OF 1935 


now endeavoring to force a peace settle- 
ment favorable to Italy. 
What’s Back of It 

Desperate economic conditions at home 
were partly responsible for Mussolini’s 
resolution in attacking Ethiopia, thus di- 
yerting his people and uniting the nation. 
Following the World War Italy failed to 
receive what she considered her just share 
of foreign colonies. 

Great Britain is vitally interested be- 
cause she must keep control of the Medi- 
terranean to safeguard her lifeline to 
India and Australia. Feeling in Italy is 
jntense against England. 

The French desire the retention of the 
League of Nations and believe that the 
wisest course is to allow Italy to parti- 
tion Ethiopia. At all costs France wishes 
to prevent an outbreak of a European 
war, fearing Germany. But if the League 
fails to stop the Italian invasion its pres- 
tige seems lost. 

Questions 

1. What were economic conditions in Italy dur- 
ing the past year? ) 

2, Has the League of Nations been as successful 
in dealihg with problems of war and peace as its 
founders hoped it would be? 

3. Are there any great differences between the 
modern imperialism of Italy and that once practiced 
by France and England? ‘ 

4. Does Hitler work closely with the League of 
Nations, or is he friendly to Mussolini? 


5. Why are there dangers of this trouble causing 
another World War? 

(Scholastic, Jan. 5, 1935, p. 21; Sept. 21, 
16-17; Sept. 28, p. 18; Oct. 12, p. 17, Oct. 19 
pp. 13-14; Oct. 19, p. 15; Oct. 26, p. 21; Nov. 2, 
p. 19; Nov. 16, pp. 14-15; Dec. 7, pp. 13-14, 15.) 


2. U. S. Neutrality Proclamation 
What Happened 


The Seventy-Fourth Congress passed a 
resolution of neutrality in the event of 
war between foreign nations, and placed 
a six months embargo on the shipment of 
arms. When Italy invaded Ethiopia, 
President Roosevelt invoked the embargo. 
In his proclamation he prohibited the ship- 
ment of arms, and told merchants that 
they must trade at their own risk, asking 
their cooperation in enforcing any future 
regulations. Secretaries Hull and Ickes 
have urged the extension of the embargo 
to raw materials used in war. Shipping 
interests, Italians, and those who stand 
to profit by war trade have protested to 
the President. When Congress reconvenes 
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the neutrality question will be one of the 
first to be debated. 
What’s Back of It 

Freedom of the seas has long been a 
historic policy of the United States. We 
entered the War of 1812 with England 
because she violated our trade policies, 
and when the World War broke out we 
insisted on the right to ship goods abroad. 
The net result was that we were forced 
to fight in the war, lost billions of dollars, 
thousands of lives, and brought on the 
depression. 


The Neutrality Proclamation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is significant because it 
renounces the historic doctrine of freedom 
of the seas. If goods are shipped abroad 
and destroyed, the United States Army 
and Navy will not attempt te redress the 
wrong done to the individual. This proc- 
lamation, if extended and enforced, may 
keep us out of future wars; therefore it 
is of great importance. 

Questions 

1. Why have shipping interest opposed the Neu- 
trality Proclamation? : 

2. What part has Senator Nye had in shaping 
our foreign policy? 

3. Is there any chance that the World War 
Debts will ever be paid? : 

o people now realize that war trade is 
dangerous and harmful to this country? 

5. What action should the coming Congress take? 

(Scholastic, Sept. 21, 1935, p. 20; Oct. 12, p. 
20; Oct. 26, p. 22.) 


3. Germany Rearms 
What Happened 


Adolf Hitler startled the world on 
March 16 by suddenly announcing that 
Germany would refuse to abide longer by 
the provisions of the Versailles Treaty 
which limited her conscript army to 100,- 
000 men. Every one knew that the Ger- 
man army had gradually been increasing 
in size, but few expected Hitler to defy 
the other European powers. France is 
greatly alarmed over the new German 
arms program, and is using every means 
to keep a strong band of hostile nations 
around Germany. Lack of action in the 
Italo-Ethiopian struggle can be traced to 
fear of Germany. 

What’s Back of It 

When the World War ended Germany 
lost 25,000 square miles of her territory, 
all of her colonies, and was _ assessed 
(Continued on next page) 
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reparations amounting to $33,000,000,000. 
Her navy was allowed six small ships, and 
her army was reduced to one-eighth of 
its pre-war size. 

The League of Nations was formed on 
the promise that a world-wide program 
of disarmament would be inaugurated. 
This program has never’ been started; 
each nation continuing to arm more 
heavily. Germany, therefore, has grounds 
in refusing to remain unarmed. 

The fear shown in Europe today indi- 
cates how near another World War may 
be. Germany has definite ambitions to re- 
capture her past glory, Mussolini now has 
a huge army in action, and every Euro- 
pean nation is producing guns and ships 
at a feverish pace. The United States is 
spending more money for the army and 
navy than in any other peace-time year in 
history. 

Questions 
1. Do you blame Hitler for breaking the Ver- 


sailles Treaty? ; 
f a war breaks out in Europe do you think 

we can remain neutral? is 
3. Why does France want to maintain a strong 


League of Nations? 
4. Is there any hope of success in the Naval 
Conference now meeting in London? ¥ 
Does money spent for armaments help busi- 
ness and relieve unemployment? 
(Scholastic, April 6, 1935, p. 16-17; Oct. 5, p. 
20; Nov. 9, p. 21.) 


"4 Japan Threatens China 
What Happened nf 


Recent events in North China indicate 
that Japan is once more ready to swallow 
Chinese territory. Japanese warships have 
been concentrated at Swatow and at Han- 
kow to back up Japanese demands. Japan 
argues that the present Chinese regime is 
unable to maintain law and order, and 
points to frequent incidents when bandits 
have robbed and killed at will. General 
Isogai declares that Communism is about 
to capture China, and that the only way 
to prevent such a thing happening is to 
take over the five Northern Provinces. 
Recent naval and military demonstrations 


indicate Japan is about ready to strike. 


What’s Back of It 

When Japan began her penetration of 
Manchuria, September 18, 1931, China pro- 
tested to the League of Nations, and the 
Lytton Committee decided that Japan was 
not justified in her action. Japan resigned 
from the League and continued her con- 
quest undisturbed. 

Observers agree that the time seems to 
be ripe for a further invasion of China. 
The League of Nations has invoked sanc- 
tions against Italy and no nation in the 
world, unless it be Russia, is in a position 
to bring effective pressure tg bear on 
Japan. Japan is a militaristic nation; army 
and navy officials dominate the country. 
At: the London Naval Conference Japan 
is demanding equality with other powers. 
The destiny of a large portion of the 
world’s population depends upon what 
happens in China in the next few years. 

Questions 

1. What is the population of Japan? of China? 

2. How can a nation as small.as Japan dictate 
policies to China? 

3. Does the United States need to fear a Japan- 
ese invasion? 


4. What are living standards in Japan and 
China? 

5. How can Japan afford to fight China? Do 
wars pay? 

(Scholastic, Oct. 19, 1935, p. 27; Nov. 16, p. 
20; Nov. 9, p. 15.) 


5. United States-Canadian Treaty 
What Happened 


President Roosevelt was given the 
power by the last Congress to negotiate 
reciprocal trade treaties reducing tariffs 
up to 50 percent. Treaties were ratified 


with Cuba and Brazil, but the agreement 
between the United States and Canada is 
the most important action thus far. 






Social Studies Section 


Canada has agreed to reduce the rates 
on agricultural products, magazines and 
newspapers, all kinds of machinery, and 
many other articles. In return the United 
States has reduced the duty on lumber, 
some farm produce, whiskey, and miscel- 
laneous articles. 

What’s Back of It 

Ever since the close of the World War 
nations have been raising high tariff walls 
around themselves. When the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff was passed in 1933, Canada 
struck back by calling the Ottawa Con- 
ference. The immediate effect of both of 
these measures was a sharp drop in trade 
between Canada and the United States. 

President Roosevelt believes that one of 
the ways to restore prosperity in this 
country is to encourage foreign trade, thus 
taking care of our surplus production. If 
the treaty is a success, Roosevelt can 
point to this legislation as a vindication 
for the New Deal. Political opponents 
and special interests are loud in denounc- 
ing the treaty. 

Questions 
1. What are the tariff laws of the United States 


now? 

2. Why have past relations with Canada been 
so fine? 

3. What are some of the strongest arguments for 
low tariffs? for high tariffs? 

4. Does the present tariff law give too much 
power to the President? 

5. In what way do foreign nations strike back 
at high United States tariffs? 

(Scholasticy Dec. 7, 1935, p. 19.) 


6. Philippine Independence 


What Happened 

President Roosevelt signed the Tydings- 
McDuffie Philippine Independence Act on 
March 24, 1934. During 1934 a constitu- 
tion was framed for the islands, which 
was approved by President Roosevelt in 
March, 1935, and by majority vote of the 
Filipino people in June. Manuel Quezon 
was inaugurafed as the first president 
November 15, in the presence of Vice- 
President Garner and a Congressional 
delegation. In ten years, if all goes well, 
the Islands will become a completely in- 
dependent republic. During this transition 
period, the U. S. will be represented by 
a High Commissioner instead of a Gov- 
ernor General, and tariff duties will be 
applied on a gradually rising scale. 

General Douglas MacArthur retired as 
Chief of the Staff of the American Army 
to go to the Philippines to aid in the 
establishment of a strong national defense. 


What’s Back of It 
When the Spanish-American war was 
over, we purchased the Philippines from 


Spain for $20,000,000, promising the Fili- - 


pinos complete freedom as soon as we con- 
sidered them able to organize a stable 
government. 

Many people believed then that it was 
our “manifest destiny” to become an im- 
perialistic nation, and that it was our 
duty to help our “little brown brother.” 
Today the Philippine Islands have been 
given their provisional freedom because 
certain groups in the United States dis- 
liked to have sugar shipped in duty free. 
In short, freedom has been given to the 
islands because we find that they are no 
longer an economic asset, but a liability. 
International conditions in the Far East, 
however, have led to a widespread fear 
that the Islands will soon be overrun by 
Japan. 

Questions 

1. In case of war could the American navy 
defend the Philippine Islands? 

2. What are the most important provisions of 
the Philippine Constitution? 

3. Why is Quezon anxious to build up a strong 
army? 

4. Will Japan become 
government! 

5. What are some of the accomplishments of the 


influential in the new 


- SCHOLASTEE 


United States administration in the Philippines? 
(Scholastic, April 13, 1935, p. 19; Oct. 5, pag 
Nov. 16, p. 17.) 












7. Supreme Court Decisions 


What Happened j 
The Gold Clause, involving the right of 
the Government to devaluate the ( 








dollar, was upheld by a five-to-four de” 
cision of the Supreme Court on February ™ 


18. This favorable decision was followed 
by an avalanche of unfavorable New Deal 
opinions. The NRA was declared uncon. 
stitutional in a unanimous decision op 
May 27; the Railroad Retirement Act wag 
invalidated; the Frazier-Lemke Act met 
the same fate; in the Humphrey Case the 
President was held to have exceeded hig 
powers. Thus, only one major New Deal 
policy which has faced the test of the 
Court, has been declared constitutional, 
and decisions on the AAA, the TVA, and 
other Administration measures are ex- 
pected soon. 


What’s Back of It 

Charles A. Beard points out that there 
are only three times in American history 
when the Supreme Court has thrown itself 
across the paths of powerful interests and. 
ideas. The first was the Dred Scott case, 
and the answer was the Civil War.’ Im 
mediately after the Civil War the Court 
once more tried to block legislation and 
the answer was the increase in the number 
of Supreme Court members from seven 
to nine. The third attempt was in 189 
when the income tax law of 1894 was 
declared invalid. We now have an income 
tax. 

What does the future hold? Will the 
Supreme Court wreck the New Deal com- 
pletely, or will events force the Court to 
bend to social pressure? These are ques- 
tions which will be answered in the com- 
ing months. 


Questions 

1. What important measures are now before the 
Supreme Court? 

2. Do you think the questions of the power of 
the Supreme Court will enter the 1936 election 
campaign? 

3. If the Constitution is amended to make social 
legislation Constitutional will it mean a fu 
mental change in that document? 

4. Does the Supreme Court represent the will 
of the American people? j 

5. Is the Constitution flexible enough to meet 
conditions in a changing social order? 

(Scholastic, Feb. 2, 1935, p. 25; March 9 poe 
19; March 16, p. 18; Sept. 21, p. 18; Sept. 28, ph 
14-16; Oct: 12, pp. 14-15.) 


8. The Social Security Act 


What Happened 

Passage of the Wagner-Lewis Social 
Security Act establishing ,a Federal Se 
curity Board, and providing for unem- 
ployment insurance, old-age pensions, 
financial aid for mothers, crippled 
dependent children, was perhaps the most 
important act of the Seventy-fourth Com 
gress. 

Due to a filibuster led by Senator Huey 
Long, the Third Deficiency Appropriation 
bill failed of passage and the $76,000,000 
earmarked for administration of the 
was not forthcoming. Under the pre 
visions of the act the states will assist 
in administration. The Wagner-Lewis Ad 
will soon be tested in the Supreme Court 


What’s Back of It 
The depression has thrown so maay 
people out of work, and lowered the it 
come of those who have kept their jobs 
that millions of people in this county 
are worried about the future. The grow 
ing strength of the Townsend and Long 
movements forced the Administration Ld 
take some action. 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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Social Studies Section 


Many Problems Threaten Peace of Congress 


gress, which convenes January 3, 
will be a comparatively quiet affair 


Te: second session of the 74th Con- 
if the Democratic Administration has- its 


way. A brief session, confined to issues 


that are not too controversiai, would serve 
the double purpose of keeping Adminis- 
tration critics from charging that Con- 
gress is disturbing business by experi- 
mental legislation, and of permitting the 
President and members of Congress who 
are up for re-election to devote their chief 
energies in 1936 to the campaigns preced- 
ing the elections in November. Observ- 
ers, however, can present at least half a 
dozen reasons why this session of Congress 
is going to be loaded with dynamite. Here 
jg reason number one: 


The Townsend Plan 

In two years Dr. Francis E. Townsend’s 
plan for Old Age Revolving Pensions has 
grown into a triple political threat in the 
Far West, Midwest, and Northeast, and 
is spreading into the deep South. Re- 
cently, it elected a _ representative to 
Congress from Michigan. Now, the Town- 
sendites say they will have a 1936 Presi- 
dential ticket and Congressional candidates 
of their own. To get the present Congress 





Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
Santa Looks Different This Year 


to consider their plan, the Townsendites 
started a poll of Congressmen and a threat 
of defeat is dangled over the heads of 
legislators who oppose the scheme. Last 
year the modified Townsend plan, cham- 
pioned by Representative McGroarty, 
Democrat of California, was beaten in the 
House and observers thought the idea 
would die after President Roosevelt’s So- 
cial Security Act was passed (Schol., Sept. 
21). But the plan is back again to haunt 
Congress, and the 5,000,000 members of 
Townsend clubs, as well as the claimed 
20,000,000 other supporters of the plan, 
have politicians worried. 

The plan proposes to levy a transactions 
tax to raise a fund of from 19 to 20 bil- 
lions annually on the basis of a steady 


= 


60, whose income is less than $200 a 
month, would receive a monthly pension 
of $200 on his pledge that he will spend 
it all in the current month. Dr. Town- 
send claims this spending power will dy- 
namite the depression in one year. This 
plan is concrete ‘and therein lies its power. 
For President Roosevelt’s “more abundant 
life” it substitutes $200 a month, and 
claims the plan will work without a change 
in the system of government or an inva- 
sion of the right to own property. Critics 
have punched holes in the plan. Its 2 
per cent levy on business transactions 
would be collected every time an article, 
or any material for making it, changed 
hands. It is estimated that a tax of this 
sort on the operations required to make 
an automobile would raise its cost 20 per 
cent. Also, it would cost $2 to write a 
check for $100, and the tax would mean 
a 2 per cent cut on every worker’s pay 
check or a payroll tax on his employer. 
Townsend admits living costs would go 
up, but insists business activity would be 
so increased by the added purchasing 
power that the tax wouldn’t be noticed. 
Economists ask: Is this purchasing power, 
furnished by the pensions, really new pur- 
chasing power, or is it merely money that 
has been diverted from its regular chan- 
nels through taxation? Would not the 
multiple taxes, plus the competition of 
the pensioned people for goods, result in 
raising prices so high that certain com- 
modities would be out of reach of the 
producing and taxpaying workers? 


The Bonus 


Scant hope is held that this session will 
escape a hard fight over the veterans’ 
bonus. The Patman bill, to pay the 
$2,000,000 bonus with greenbacks, was 
beaten last session only after a strong 
veto message from Mr. Roosevelt (Schol., 
Sept. 21). The American Legion favors 
the Vinson bill to pay the bonus by direct 
appropriation (Schol., Oct. 12). The 
President is expected to veto either bill, 
but Congress may override his veto because 
of pre-election political pressure. 


The Budget 

President Roosevelt is determined to 
check critics of his spending program by 
bringing the budget nearer to a balance 
and to cut at least $500,000,000 from the 
expected deficit for the fiscal year 1937, 
which begins July, 1936 (Schol., Oct. 19, 
Dec. 7). Chairman Buchanan, of the 
House Appropriations Committee, wants 
to cut nearly 2 billion from the expected 
deficit and may clash sharply with the 
President on this point. Republicans have 
shouted loudly for the Administration to 
balance its budget. At the same time 
they have advocated the payment of the 
bonus in order to swing the veterans’ votes 
over to the G. O. P. column. The bonus 
would knock the budget way out of bal- 
ance and probably mean more taxes. 
More taxes is a dangerous phrase to use 
now, but one candidate, Republican Frank 
Knox, would avoid new taxes by paying 
the bonus from the 4 billion work relief 
fund. But most of that money has been 
allocated for projects under the PWA, 


WPA, and CCC, and in many cases actual 
construction has begun. 

The President may get a more serious 
budget headache if the Supreme Court, 
which recently heard arguments on the 
AAA, declares the Government’s produc- 
tion control and benefit payment program 
unconstitutional. At least $500,000,000 a 
year will be needed to take the place of 
the funds that the AAA processing taxes 
now raise. Changing his policy on public 
works expenditures, the President may ask 
Congress to appropriate directly about 
$500,000,000 for PWA projects instead of 
granting the allocations from funds ad- 








q Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“Working Both Sides of the Street” 
(The Candidates in Action) 


ministered by Mr. Roosevelt. Further 
funds for relief may have to be raised, 
since the President told the recent Mayors’ 
conference (Schol., Dec. 7) that the Fed- 
eral Government would continue to aid 
local relief agencies. 


Housing 
The Government’s slum clearance and 
housing program, conducted by the PWA, 
has been dragging badly, and Congress 
may consider a bill by Senator Wagner 
of New York to formulate a permanent, 
long-range program with an appropriation 
of $800,000,000 (Schol., Nov. 23). This 
program is designed also to pep up the 
nation’s building trades industry and put 
another foundation stone under the coun- 

try’s recovery structure. 


Neutrality 
The problems raised by the Neutrality 
Act, passed by the last Congress, are ex- 
pected to cause a sharp battle in the pres- 
ent session (Schol., Sept. 21, Oct. 12, 26). 
The Senate Munitions Committee is de- 
termined to keep us unentangled in fu- 
ture wars and also to take the profit out 
of all conflicts. Reports say it has a 
bill to extend the arms embargo list to 
include cotton and oil, but strong pres- 
sure from oil and cotton producing states 
probably will block this. The Adminis- 
tration may seek to have the power vested 
in the President to declare an embargo 
discretionary instead of making it man- 

datory on all belligerents. 
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Ten Best Films 


The Young Reviewers of the 4-Star 
Clubs were the first film critics to publish 
their list of “the ten best.” They chose: 
The Crusades A Midsummer Night’s 
David Copperfield Dream 
The Informer Mutiny on the Bounty 
Les Miserables Naughty Marietta 
The Lives of a Bengal Shipmates Forever 


Lancer Top Hat 
Films which almost made the grade 
were: Alice Adams, Anna Karenina, 


Broadway Melodi of 1936, Call of the 
Wild, The Dark Angel, Roberta, and The 
Three Musketeers. 

In consideration of both the primary 
and the secondary lists named above, and 
the age of the contestants, the prizes for 
the best critical judgment of individual 
boys and girls are awarded by the contest 
committee of the 4-Star Clubs as follows: 

First Prize, Edith Rosoff, Age 12, P. S. 
65, New York City. 

Second Prize, Gertrude Horowitz, Age 
14, Hunter College High School, New 
York City. 

Third Prize, Rae Daneshefsky, Age 16, 
Central High School, Newark, N. J. 

Third Prize, tied, Margaret Boyle, Age 
16, Bishop McDonnell High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

The winners will be given their choice 
of personal properties used by the stars in 
the best films, or tickets to their favorite 
movie house. 

Honorable mention is awarded to the 
following: Jack Anderson, Harry Bolger, 
Alice Cummings, Edna De Marco, George 


Haver, Yolanda Long, David Pardo, 
Marian Pine, Carma Thomas, Charles 
Totero, Robert Wissoker, and Sidney 
Yurdin. 


Last month the first regular mailing of 
the Guide to Selected Pictures went out 
to the club groups which have been mem- 
bers of the National Association of 4-Star 
Clubs for more than one month. Because 
the number of new clubs has exceeded our 
expectations, we ran short of copies. 

In some towns, clubs are coming into the 
National Association of 4-Star Clubs so 
rapidly that the organizing of local Coun- 
cil groups in these communities is only a 
matter of a few more weeks. 

The New York City (and _ vicinity) 
Council, the first one to organize, held one 
of its best meetings the day after Thanks- 
giving at New York University. Through 
the courtesy of Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation of America, a new film was 
previewed. 

Other localities which are already tak- 
ing first steps to organize Council groups 
are Westchester County, N. Y., Eastern 
New Jersey, Oneonta, N. Y., and New 
Orleans, La. 

The new price list of material available 
through Scholastic Division, 4-Star Clubs, 
is as follows: 

1. Club membership National Association of 4-Star 
Clubs—$2.00 yearly per group of 30 or less, 
plus 10c for each additional member. 

Study Course for Leaders—-$2.00 for 8 months’ 
shipments. : 
. National Board of Review Magazine—$2.00 
yearly (not published in July and August). (For 
group subscriptions, apply.) 

Weekly Guide to Selected Pictures—$2.50 yearly. 
“How to Judge Motion Pictures and How to 
Form a 4-Star Club” (by Sarah MacLean Mul- 
len)—25c. ‘ 

Scholastic Score Cards for Rating Photoplays— 
20 for 15. ‘ 

. Catalog of Selected Pictures 1934-35—25c each 
(15¢ each to members). 
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8. Special lists, such as Book-Films, Exceptional 
Photoplays, Music Films, etc.—10c each. 
NOTE: No. 1 includes No. 4 (sent monthly in- 

stead of weekly), No. 5 and No. 6; No. 2 includes 

No. 5 and No. 6 (2 pads), and No. 7; No. 1 and 

No. 2 together can be obtained for $3.50 yearly; 

No. 3 and No. 4 together can be obtained for $3 

yearly. 








The Ten Biggest News Stories 
(Concluded from page 16) 


It would be a mistake to assume that the 
present legislation is adequate or per- 
manent. Many doubt seriously that it is 
more than a temporary sop, but the signifi- 
cant thing is that it is a step in a direc- 
tion that would have been unthought of 
several years ago. Security in industrial 
society today is far less certain than it 
was in a rural era. European countries 
are far ahead of us in social legislation. 
We, too, are at last facing a problem that 
cannot be dodged longer. 


Questions 

1. What are the provisions for old age insurance 
in the Wagner-Lewis Bill? 

2. Who are the members of the Social Security 
Board ? 

3. What has been the experience of European 
countries with unemployment insurance? 

4. Do you think the Government has any right 
to force business to contribute to social security? 

5. Why do some think that the Social Security 
Bill is unconstitutional ? 

(Scholastic, Jan. 5, 1935, p. 17; Jan. 19, p. 17; 
Feb. 2, p. 19; March, 23, pp. 18-19; Sept. 21, pp. 
18-19; Sept. 28, pp. 12-13.) 


9. Assassination of Huey P. Long 
What Happened 


Huey P. Long, U. S. Senator from 
Louisiana, was shot by an assassin Sep- 
tember 8 and died thirty hours later. Long 
was best known as a critic of the New 
Deal, and for his political machine in his 
home state. He was the founder of the 
“Share the Wealth” clubs, and was often 
mentioned as a possible candidate for the 
presidency in 1936. Few men in public 
life were better at rough and tumble de- 
bate, and he was a master politician. 
Ruthless to his enemies, he ruled Louisiana 
with an iron hand. To his credit are im- 
provements in roads and schools. 


What’s Back of It 


Long was a product of his environment, 
the poor whites of the- South, who have 
known little security or hope. Pushed by 
ruthless ambition he did not hesitate to 
use force or any means necessary to gain 
power. Had he lived he might have been 
the first Fascist dictator of the United 
States. 

Thousands of people were duped by his 
slogan, “Every man a king.” His promise 
of $5,000, a home, and a car to every 
family in the United States was accepted 
without question by thousands, even in the 
face of proof that such a thing was im- 
possible under present conditions. 

Huey Long is dead, but the forces that 
made him a power in national life still 
exist. As long as there is poverty, mal- 
distribution of wealth, and ignorance, men 
like Long can gain and hold power. 


Questions 

1. Has the “Share-the-Wealth” movement ended 
with the death of Long? 

2. Why did Long disagree so violently with 
Roosevelt ? 

3. Do the American 
promises carefully? 

4. What is. Fascism? 

5. Will anyone take Long’s place? 

(Scholastic, May 18, 1935, p. 14; Sept. 28, p. 
17.) 


10. Air Mail to the Far East 


What Happened 
The China Clipper completed the first 
flight between California and the Philip- 
pines November 28. In a little more than 
six days the luxurious new twenty-five-ton 
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airship of the Pan-American 


travelled 8000 miles. Actual flying tia 
was less than sixty hours. On board the 
ship were 100,000 pieces of mail weighing 


nearly a ton, inaugurating the transpacifie 
airmail service. Passenger service yilj 
start later, and two sister ships are noy 
ready for regular flying. Experts now be 
lieve that regular round-the-World servieg 
will be .started in less than four years, 


What’s Back of It 

The world is being ‘brought closer te 
gether. In less time than it once took tg 
go from Boston to New York, planes fly 
from Boston to San Francisco. Science js 
changing the world, and economic and 
political forces cannot help but feel the 
effects. 


Airplanes that carry mail around the 


world in less than ten days can also drop 
bombs on savages in Ethiopia, or on New 
York City, London, Paris, or Berlin, 
Through no change in our governmental 
policy, isolation has become impossible, 
The flight of the China Clipper is a dra 
matic demonstration of the changing 
world in which we live. 


Questions 


1, What inventions have made ocean flying safe 
and possible? 

2. List five good and five bad effects of rapid 
communication. 

3. Trace the possible route of a commercial air- 
way around the world. é 

Nhy do a few large companies control most 

of the airways? 

5. How has the invention of the airplane changed 
war tactics? 

(Scholastic, May 11, 1935, p. 24; Nov. 2, p, 2 
Dec. 14, p. 20.) 


International Correspondence 


How would you like to receive letters 
regularly from all over the world—China, 
Switzerland, the frozen North, Germany, 
the Tropics—from any foreign country on 
the globe? Of course your letters would 
be from boys and girls of your own age— 
interested in you and your country. If 
you are interested in writing to friends 
abroad, get in touch with the International 
Friendship League, Edna MacDonough, 
Secretary, Box 142, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Kindly enclose a_ self-addressed and 
stamped envelope. You may have some 
questions to ask—what should you write 
about, and how about the language prob- 
lem? In writing to your friends abroad 
you can tell them about everything; your 
school, sports, hobbies and _ experiences, 
home life, summer vacations, Christmas 
vacation, and the natural wonders of your 
country—any of those innumerable sub- 
jects which would come up if you should 
meet your new friend in person. In ak 
most every country on the face of the 
earth, English is being taught today, and 
the foreign boys and girls are only too 
glad to practice on their American 
friends. , 

You know that there are no real stum- 
bling blocks in the path of friendship; even 
great distance presents no impassable 
barrier to letters. By train, steamship 
and airplane, by donkey cart, mounted 
carrier, dog team, camel train, over la 
and sea, through mountain passes, across 
the desserts, up great rivers, even into the 
frozen wastes of the Far North, letters 
find their way, bringing boys and girls of 
all countries together. In writing to the 
League headquarters, kindly mention that 
you saw the article in the Scholastic. 














Pronunciation Key 


Chiang Kai-shek—(ché-ang’ ki’shék’) 
losé Barnet—(h6-za bar-nét) 

Carlos Mendieta—(kar’los mén-dya’ta) 
Machado—(ma-cha’dho) 

Mario Menocal—(ma’ré-6 m4-né-kal’) 
Tewfik Pasha—(ti’fik pa’sha) 
Masaryk—(mi’ sa-rék) 
Benes—(ba’nésh) 
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Airw 
ing time 


Weighing 
nspaeij 
eg - During a short va- 
are now | The ar cation in Switzer- 
now be. land, Sir Samuel 
1 service Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, who en- 
years, joys skating as a form of outdoor recrea- 
tion, fell on the ice recently and broke his 
nose. This accident seems to have been 





loser to an indication of what was going to happen 
took te to the Foreign Secretary when the terms 
lanes fly @ of the Hoare-Laval plan for ending the 
clence ig Italo-Ethiopian conflict were -published. 
nic and When a storm of protests buffeted the 
feel the from all sides, the British Govern- 

ment repudiated the plan and Hoare was 
und the % forced to resign his post. The fate of 
Iso drop Premier Laval also hung in the balance 
on New @ 4s the United Front and the Radical 


Berlin. Socialists accused him of treachery. 
‘nmental The plan provided 


possible, @ for an “exchange of 
5 a dra Bf territories” under 
hanging § which Ethiopia was 
to cede outright 60,- 

000 square miles to 

F Italy in return for a- 
lying safe B corridor of 3,000 


£ rapi square miles through 
“a Italian Eritrea, in- 





ercial air BH cluding the port of 

trol most Assab. In addition, 
ts Britain and France aia 
e changed “to use their nn 
inf HOARE 


2, p. 2; jm influence” to secure 
the formation in ; 
southern Ethiopia of an Italian zone of 


lence economic expansion and settlement total- 
ing 160,000 square miles. This zone was 
+ letters @ to remain an “integral part of Ethiopia,” 


—China, but the administration of the zone was to 


ermany, #@ be handled by one of the principal League 
ntry on advisers, “who might be of Italian nation- 
s would ality.” 

n oo The smaller League nations declared the 
try. If plan betrayed their interests; Emperor 


friends Bf Haile Selassie vowed he would never agree 
national BH to a plan which rewards Italy for aggres- 
onough, # sion; Captain Anthony Eden, British 


husetts. Minister for League Affairs, figuratively 
d and washed his hands of the scheme by saying 
e Some Britain would welcome any further sug- 
u write gestions; and finally, the League of Na- 
e prob- tions Council eliminated the plan as a 
abroad, basis for peace discussions. 

Bs Your Although the plan offered very favor- 


riences, able terms, Mussolini shrewdly assailed it 
ristmas as a means of increasing his bargaining 
of yout B powers with the League, which seemed 
le_sub- uncertain of which way to turn. Musso- 
should lini also gained strength when the League 


a a Committee of Eighteen indefinitely post- 
0 


iy, and 
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poned the threatened oil embargo against 
Italy, although it did vote to continue the 
present financial and trade sanctions. It 
was the proposed oil sanctions that Mus- 
solini had threatened would bring an 
Italian attack against the British fleet. 
While the peace plan was being buried 
Laval tried to say a eulogy over its grave. 
He told the French Parliament that the 
Italian threat of war made it necessary 


that a plan be offered which would settle ° 


the Italo-Ethiopian conflict quickly. The 
anti-Fascist United Front bitterly attacked 
this stand and the Radical Socialists (mild 
liberals) also assailed’ the government. 
This caused Herriot to resign as leader 
of the Radical Socialists. Observers pre- 
dicted that Herriot, as an_ individual, 
would continue to support Laval, and the 
Premier might be able to hold his post. 

Sir Samuel Hoare defended his posi- 
tion in a speech before the House of 
Commons, by saying the threat of a 
European war made concessions a neces- 
sity. Labor members then demanded that 
the Government of Prime Minister Bald- 
win resign because it was implicated too, 
but Baldwin retorted that his government 
considered the proposal dead. 

While activity on the southern front 
was hampered by a lack of transportation 
facilities, a lack which General Graziani 
blamed on Henry Ford’s refusal to deliver 
trucks to the Italian army, the Ethiopian 
defenders on the northern front suddenly 
swung into action. Striking at four o’clock 
in the morning in a nicely coordinated 
drive from two points, the wild tribes- 
men drove back Italian outposts on the 
Takazze River west of Makale, and were 
only checked after a ferocious three-day 
battle in which Italian troops had to fight 
their way clear with cold steel. The 
Italians admitted losing over 300 men, 
and it appeared certain that the Ethio- 
pians under Ras Seyoum were definitely 
prepared to launch further counter-at- 
tacks in the near future. 


“5 No one expected the naval 
Navies conference at London to 
accomplish anything 

toward preventing a costly building race 
between the major powers of the world, 
and events of the past two weeks have 
confirmed this prediction. While dele- 
gates from Great Britain, France, United 
States, Japan, and Italy sought to formu- 
late a new treaty replacing the Washing- 
ton and London Treaties of 1922 and 1930, 
which expire Decem- 
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BRITISH 
SOMALILAND | 


ber 31, 1936, shipyards 

0 Bs throughout the world 
i a kept busy launching 
new vessels and draw- 
ing up plans. 

Japan demanded a 
“common upper limit” 
of tonnage for all the 
major naval powers. 
That is, she wanted 
naval equality with 
the United States and 
expressed the opinion 
that the American 
35,000-ton battleships 
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Map shows size of Ethi- 
opian territory which Italy 
would control under Hoare- 
Laval plan, compared with 
Italy proper. The prov- 
inces of Ogaden, Danakil, 
and part of Tigre would 
be ceded outright. The 
large gray area in south 
would be a “zone of in- 
fluence.” The black spot 
is the corridor to the sea 


- which Ethiopia would gain, 











3 The March of Events Around the World 





Sykes in Newark Ledger 
“Quit fighting, Pll do it for you.” 


and huge aircraft carriers were not needed 
if the United States were only interested 
in defensive measures. Japan considers 
these ships to be a threat against her 
power in the Pacific. Norman Davis, of 
the American delegation, read a message 
from President Roosevelt proposing to 
cut naval strength 20 per cent. This 
would save our taxpayers $320,000,000, 
but the other powers rejected the plan. 
The United States then refused Japan’s 
plea for equality and a deadlock ensued. 

France wanted increased tonnage be- 
cause of Germany’s new navy, and Italy 
wanted parity with France as well as an 
agreement limiting British and French 
fleets in the Mediterranean Sea. This pro- 
posal grew from British naval activity in 
connection with the Italo-Ethiopian con- 
flict, and put another stumbling block in 
the way of the conference. Charles Cor- 
bin of France and Dino Grandi of Italy 
then took offense when Japan’s Admiral 
Nagano tactlessly said Italy and France 
weren’t major naval powers. After 
Japan’s proposal was wrecked, Great 
Britain offered her plan. It was abolish 
the 5-5-3 ratio, which Japan refused to 
follow (Schol., Nov. 9), and would substi- 
tute a gentleman’s agreement to announce 
future naval building programs and at- 
tempt to limit the construction of certain 
classes of ships. Britain would like to 
increase her allotment of fast cruisers 
which are needed to protect her far-flung 
Empire. Furthermore she wants either 
to abolish submarines or drastically limit 
their size, but this plan runs head on into 
objections by Japan and France. 

While the naval parley got nowhere, 
Japan continued her advance in North 
China. Both Britain and the United 
States have protested her activities, and 
these later developments made it more 
difficult for Japan to gain any naval con- 
cessions at London. Japanese troops oc- 
cupied Kalgan, capital of Chahar and im- 
portant center for caravan routes in the 
north, while the forces of Yin Ju-keng, 
who is backed by Japan, seized Tangku, 
the seaport of Tientsin. A new Council 
headed by Chinese General Sung also took 
control of Chahar and. Hopei and, through 
the inspiration of Japanese officers, this 
territory continued to drift further out of 
the control of the Nanking Chinese Gov- 
ernment of General Chiang Kai-shek 
(Schol., Dec. 7, 14). 
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THE FIVE NAVIES AS THE CONFERENCE MEETS 
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FRANCE | 308,925 10Ns 


tee 
22,146 TONS 


UNITED 

STATES | 464,300 TONS | 146,500 TONS | 179,775 TONS | 160,500 TONS | 325,155 TONS 91,920 TONS | 1,368,150 TONS 
NEW i2/0LD 3]NEW 6]O0LD |! [NEW 18/OLD 1t | NEW 19 OLD NEW 61 /OLD 205 |NEW 55| OLD 45 | NEW I2! | OLD 255 
384,200 TONS} 80,100 TONS | 135,000 TOMS | 11,500 TONS | 172.425 TONS | 7,350 TONS | 160,500 T0NS| NONE | 95.125 TONS | 250030 TONS | 64.110 TONS | 27.810 TONS | 1,011,360 TONS | 356,790 Tony 
GRAND TOTAL 15 GRAND TOTAL J | GRAND TOTAL 19 GRAND TOTAL 4B GRAND TOTALIQT GRAND TOTAL 66 GRAND TOTAL 

BRITISH valitder~. nella — 

EMPIRE | 474.750 TONS 137,350 TONS | 183,396 TONS | 279,880 TONS | 235,944 TONS | 67,114 TONS 1,378,434 TONS 
NEW 12/010 3 | NEW 7] OLD NEW 17] OLD 2 | NEW .27| OLD 21 | NEW 86] OLD 11! | NEW 46] OLD 20 | NEW 195/ OLD 157 
361,450 TONS) 93300 TONS | 137,350 TONS; NONE 163,600 TONS| 19.796 TONS } 187,760 TONS | 92.120 TONS § 116,729°TONS| 119,215 TONS | 55,859 TONS | 11,255 TONS | 1,042,248 TONS | 335,686 Tons 
GRAND TOTAL 9 GRAND TOTAL & GRAND TOTAL 14 GRAND TOTAL 26 GRAND TOTALI22 GRAND TOTAL 70 GRAND _—s 
ad, andi ior 

JAPAN 272,070 TONS | 88,420 TONS | 123,520 TONS | 144,375 TONS | 152,270 TONS 86,049 TONS | 866,704 TONS 
NEW 5 | OLD NEW 6] OLD NEW 12} OLD 2 | NEW 21] OLD 5 | NEW 62/OLD 40 | NEW 58] OLD i2 | NEW 184/ OLD 63 
154,750 TONS | 17,320 TONS | SBAZOTONS| NONE | 107,800 TONS | 15,720 TONS | 125,995 TONS | 18380 TONS | 114,400 10NS/ 37.670 TONS | 76.131 TONS) 9.918 TONS | 667,49610N5) 199,208 Ton 
GRAND TOTAL 13 GRAND TOTAL i GRAND TOTAL 10 GRAND TOTAL 14 GRAND TOTAL 98 GRAND TOTAL wi GRAND TOTAL A] 


eae 
105,923 TONS | 97,414 TONS 


cdl 
143,654 TONS 


—s 


98.446 TONS | 776.508 TONS 
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NEW 1 
167.378 TONS) 141.547 TONS 


22,146 TONS 


OLD 
NONE 


NEW 12 | OLD NEW 74 


84502 TONS | 12.912 TONS 


NEW 7} OLD 3 
70,000 TONS | 35,923 TONS 


125.866 TONS 


OLD 24 
548321 TONS | 228.187 TOMS 


NEW 62] OLD 29 
17,788 TONS 


NEW 182] OLD 65 
18,429 T0NS| 20.017 TONS 
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GRAND TOTAL 1 j 
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GRAND TOTAL 19 
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ITAL 156,532 TONS 103.641 TONS | 93,722 TONS 103,968 TONS | 60,547 TONS 518,410 TONS 
NEW 3] OLD 3 NEW 7] OLD 4 | NEW 15 | OLD 4 | NEW 62] OLD 38 | NEW 66] OLD 2! | NEW 153) OLD 70 
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The GRAND TOTAL includes ships built 
or planned. The BLACK AREA repre- 
sents “new” tonnage—“NEW,” includes 
ships ready for action and ships under 
construction. The WHITE AREA repre- 
sents “old” tonnage—“OLD,” includes 
ships whether ready for action or not, or 
obsolete, according to the terms of the 
Washington and London naval treaties. 


LYP Britain’s imperial life-line 


to the Far East via the Suez Canal, have 
made Egyptian cooperation with Great 
Britain indispensable (Schol., Dec. 14). 
The British recognized this fact by con- 
centrating a powerful naval force at Alex- 
andria and moving troops into Egypt, and 
the Egyptians recognized their strategic 
position by demanding that the British 
give them constitutional . government 
through the restoration of the Constitu- 








_ times. 
Italian ambitions in East 
Africa, which threaten 


tion of 1923. 

This Constitution provided that the 
King should exercise legislative powers 
concurrently with the Senate and _ the 


Chamber of Deputies. The King nomi- 
nated two-fifths of the Senate. The re- 
mainder, and the Deputies, were chosen 
by universal suffrage. For several years 
Premier ‘Tewfik Nessim Pasha, who is 
dominated by the British, has been ruling 
with a cabinet but no parliament. Wide- 
spread riots and unrest finally forced the 
Premier and his Cabinet to consider re- 
signing in protest against the British re- 
fusal to restore the Constitution. The 
British yielded and King Fuad ordered 
the Constitution in effect at once. But if 
Premier Tewfik Nessim Pasha thought 
this would quiet political disturbances he 
was mistaken because the united political 
parties refuse to allow his Cabinet to 
remain in power longer than March. The 
Premier had hoped to delay elections and 
hold his post at least another year. Farid 
Zaaluk, president of the Students’ Coun- 
cil, which is responsible for this united 
drive for constitutional government, de- 
clares Egyptian students will continue to 
“fight peacefully” until the British as- 
sure them that a treaty of alliance will 
be signed. This treaty of alliance with 
Great Britain would recognize Constitu- 





tional government in the country and is 
the main reason why political leaders 
want to hasten the coming elections. The 
formation of a new parliament will make 


ing the Mendieta regime largely because 
of the new reciprocal trade treaty with 
the United States which aided the sugar 
industry. Many Cuban leaders and ob- 


it possible immediately to consider the servers have contended that Cuba’s tur 
treaty. bulent political situation is caused by the 
American State Department’s meddling 

When President Carlos in island affairs at the behest of American 

Cuba Mendieta of Cuba recently business interests, but since business con 


resigned his post and Jose 
A. Barnet, 71-year-old Secretary of State 
in the Mendieta cabinet, automatically be- 
came Chief Executive, the troubled island 


ditons seem better, many Cubans are pay- 
ing scant attention to the elections and 
seem only to desire that they don’t dis- 
turb the improved business conditions. 


Republic got its 
seventh provisional _ , On December 15 
President since the War Debts twelve nations 


fall of the Machado 


were due to pay 


dictatorship. installments totalling $965,414,177.54 on 
In August, 1931, | the war debt they owe the United States. 

former President t But once again Finland was the only 

Mario G. Menocal | nation to meet her obligations. It 

tried to oust Presi- amounted to $230,453. 

dent Gerardo Ma- Unlike the debts of France, Britain 

chado, iron-fisted and several other of the defaulting na- 





dictator. During tions much of which were contracted dur- 
this unsuccessful re- ing the war, the debt of Finland is classed 
volt Menocal was as a _ post-Armistice obligation to our. 
associated with Car- BARNET government. Finland was once a_ part 
los Mendieta.  Fi- of the old Russian Empire. She declared 
nally, Machada was driven out in 1933 her independence in 1917, and in May, 


and Mendieta gained the presidency after 
a year’s wild scramble that saw _ political 
leaders rise over night and disappear just 


1919, the United States formally recog 
nized the new state. The debt agreement 
was made with Finland on May 1, 1923, 


as quick. Mendieta promised to hold and covers two loans which the nation 
regular elections, but he delayed them made in 1919 and 1920 to purchase sup- 
despite strong opposition. When he plies from the American Relief Adminis 
finally scheduled the balloting for January _ tration. 

10 and invited Professor Harold W. Commentators in the United States 
Dodds, president of Princeton university, have suggested that Congress should 


to make necessary preparations as a dis- 
interested party, Mendieta’s old associate, 
Menocal, opposed the plan and had his 


powerful Democratic, conservative party % On the 
boycott it. The weaker Centrist Lom Czechoslovakia balcony 
headed by former President de Cespedes, of Castle | 
also charged no fair election could be Lana, a country estate near Prague 
held under Mendieta. The President Czechoslovakia, stood an 85-year-old, 


finally resigned and Barnet took over the 
presidency to prepare for the elections 
on January 10. 

Dr. Gomez is expected to be backed by 
the Nationalist, Republican, and Liberal 
party coalition and probably will defeat 
Menocal and his conservative coalition. 
Economic conditions have improved dur- 





honor Finland’s faithfulness to her obli- 
gation by erecting a monument. 


semi-paralyzed man watching proudly 4 
an honor guard of soldiers marched 
review, while the blue, white and 
Presidential flag was lowered as a signal 
that he, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 00 
longer was President of the republic he 
had founded. 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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ARY 4, 1936 


° The rattle of political 
Business and big business ora- 
tory which grew to 
deafening volume in the past two weeks 
definitely signalled the end of any truce 
petween the Administration and business. 
‘Breathing spells” and cooperation have 
been forgotten. 

Although business lobbies have camped 
in Washington for years in order to 
dabble in politics, 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Manu- 
facturers, Which 
claims to represent 
75,000 firms employ- 
ing more than 12,- 
000,000 men, an- 
nounced it finally 
was forced to enter 
politics to defend 
itself from the New 
Dealers. Clinton L. 
Bardo, president of 
the Association, 
sounded the key- 
note by declaring “economic crack-pots” 
had chased business into a storm cellar 
for the past two years. Charles H. Pren- 
tiss Jr., president of the Armstrong Cork 
Company, argued that “direct entrance” 
into politics was necessary, and S. Wells 
Utley said industry must exert pressure 
on Republicans to keep that party from 
becoming more liberal. The N.A.M. then 
resolved that 10,000,000 are unemployed 
because the administration has refused to 
allow the traditional “American System” 
to operate, and proposed that this system 
be brought back in full flower. This sys- 
tem would mean a minimum of govern- 
ment regulation and interference in busi- 
ness, as contrasted to the present New 


BERRY 


* Deal efforts to regulate production, busi- 


ness methods, wages, and allow collective 
bargaining between employer and em- 
ployee. Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L, Ickes replied to the N.A.M. by charg- 
ing these “rugged individualists” were 
preparing a campaign to make themselves 
richer and the poor people poorer. He 
deelared these men, who favored the seiz- 
ing of more power, were Fascist-minded 
and were the real enemies of American 
institutions. 

In Washington Major George L. Berry, 
Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, 
called a conference at which industry and 
labor were supposed to draw up a pro- 
gram of cooperation with the government 
to speed recovery. (Schol., Oct. 26.) The 
dove of peace took one look at this as- 
sembly and promptly flew out a conve- 
nient window. Major Berry made a speech, 
declared the general meeting over, and 
announced the formation of smaller dis- 
cussion groups. Then John W. O'Leary, 
of machinery and allied products, and 
Dr. A. P. Haake, of the National Fur- 
niture Association demanded the right to 
speak, Labor delegates booed the sug- 
gestion. Major Berry denied O’Leary 
the right to speak. Dr. Haake protested, 
and the angered Berry shouted, “You 
know you were sent here to disrupt the 
meeting.” 

“As a man and as a Christian that is 
an unqualified lie!” roared Haake. 

_ “Come up here and I’ll make you eat 
it! challenged the Major. Quiet finally 
was restored and O’Leary later said he 
Wanted to say that the conference was 
useless and probably would mean more 
government interference with business. 
One group of industrialists elected dele- 
gates and offered suggestions, while an- 


_ other group refused to cooperate. Labor 


’ 
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named its delegates to the industrial 
council which will meet in the future and 
seek to mediate the conflicting views of 
industry and labor. 

Speaking to members of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago, 
President Roosevelt vigorously defended 
the AAA. He said food prices had gone 
up, but he believed city dwellers realized 
that they could not prosper unless the 
farmers prospered through an increased 
income. An honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred on the President 
at Notre Dame University. During the 
ceremony, Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago 
lauded Mr. Roosevelt for his “aid of the 
forgotten man in the more equal dis- 
tribution of wealth.” The President ob- 
viously was surprised at the warmth of 
this statement. Some criticism had been 
voiced in Catholic circles against the 
President because he had refused a re- 
quest by the Knights of Columbus, to 
investigate the alleged persecution of 
Catholics in Mexico. Later, the Knights 
of Columbus declared, although they dis- 
agreed with the President’s policy toward 
Mexico, they would not make a political 
matter out of the affair. 


On June 9, 1936 the 
a 4 P Republican National 
Convention will con- 


vene in Cleveland, Ohio, to select a presi- 
dential candidate and lay the basis for 


The Course of National Affairs 


Kansas City, pledged to Governor Alf 
Landon, were considered partisan cities, 
Cleveland was selected as neutral ground. 

Roughly speaking, the great nominating 
conventions consist of 1,000 delegates and 
1,000 alternates, with another 1,000 party 
leaders and statesmen, and about 600 
newspaper men and the work could be 
done on a less elaborate scale. But these 
conventions are the curtain raisers on the 
colorful political combat between political 
parties and serve to draw a great amount 
of public attention. Furthermore, at 
least 50,000 other people usually swarm 
to a convention city and this means good 
business for local merchants, hotel men 
and transportation companies. 

Now that the Republicans have a con- 
vention city, a convention hall, $150,000 
for expenses, and a date to assemble, all 
they need is some agreement on the 
logical candidate to rally support for the 
battle with the Democrats. Herbert 
Hoover still keeps busy making speeches 
assailing Roosevelt and many Republi- 
cans, who believe his nomination would 
be a distinct liability, are afraid he will 
tie the convention in knots. Governor Alf 
Landon of Kansas and Frank Knox of 
Chicago still stand high as possible can- 
didates, while the more liberal Western 
Republicans think highly of Senator 
William E. Borah of Idaho, who wouid 
like to campaign in 1936 on an anti- 
monopoly and _ trust-busting platform. 

This platform doesn’t appeal to 
Eastern conservatives. The 











wealthy Charles D. Hilles of 
New York, long a power be- 
hind the scenes, was elected 
treasurer of the convention ar- 
rangements committee. Either 
John B. Bricker, Attorney 
General of Ohio, or Glenn 
Frank, president of Wisconsin, 
may be selected as temporary 
chairman of convention. The 
temporary chairman opens the 
convention by making the “key- 
note” speech, and Bricker, who 
will be Republican candidate 
for Governor of Ohio, was 
recommended as a good speak- 
er. Frank, although a liberal, 
was not regarded as offensive 
to the conservative Easterners. 
In order to escape the 
charge that campaign con- 
tributions were being taken 
only from big business men 
who disliked the New Deal, 
National Chairman Fletcher 
said a drive would be started 
to give the little fellow a 
chance to contribute to the 
campaign war chest. 








Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


“Rioting in the Graveyard” 


an assault on President Roosevelt and 
the New Deal. 

The Republican National Committee 
weighed the offers of Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Kansas City as sites for the conven- 
tion and finally selected the Ohio city for 
several reasons. Number one reason was 
—Cleveland laid a certified check for 
$150,000, for convention expenses on the 
table, and also provided a huge conven- 
tion hall. Number two—Cleveland is a 
traditionally Republican city and Repub- 
licans hoped its selection for the conven- 
tion would help swing Ohio to the G.O.P. 
band wagon. Number three—Since Chi- 
cago, as the home of Col. Frank Knox, and 


° The price of a 
IS VEY commodity on 
the market is 
largely determined by the de- 
mand there is for that commodity. This 
fact was demonstrated the middle of De- 
cember when the price of silver on the 
London silver market dropped alarmingly 
for several days and showed no signs of 
coming back to its original price. The 
reason for this drop was that the United 
States Treasury, which for months had 
been the world’s biggest buyer of silver, 
practically withdrew from the market. 
When the United States went off the 
gold standard in 1933 Congress passed 
the Silver Purchase Act, which called for 
the Treasury to purchase silver until our 
silver stocks reached one-third of our 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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Philippines of the Scripps- 
Howard news- 
paper chain and editor and president of 
the New York World-Telegram, Roy W. 
Howard (Schol., Sept. 28) exhibited jour- 
nalistic enterprise when he sent a letter 
to President Roosevelt which resulted in 
the Chief Executive’s famous announce- 
ment of the “breathing spell” for business. 
Howard then departed for a trip to the 
Far East and the Philippines only to turn 
up with another “scoop”. 

In a signed story, Howard declared the 
Filipino dream of independence, as _ set 
forth in the Tydings-McDutftie bill estab- 
lishing the Philippine Commomwealth Gov- 
ernment (Schoi, April 13, Nov. 16), is 
fading fast because of the shadow cast by 
Japanese imperialism. He also said the 
mass of the people do not want indepen- 
dence and asserted that the Filipino 
leaders will presently petition our Con- 
gress to make the new Commonwealth 
a permanent American dependency, with a 
territorial or dominion form of govern- 
ment, instead of allowing the Common- 
wealth to become independent after a ten- 
year trial period. 

William C. Rivers, Major General U. S. 
Army (retired), who spent ten years in 
the islands as a civil servant, disagreed 
with Howard’s contentions. He declared 
there was no evidence that Japan plans to 
destroy the Philippine Commonwealth and 
pointed that she is too busy with China 
and Russia to direct her energies else- 
where. Rivers contended the mass of the 
people did want independence and said 
their warfare against Spain and_ the 
United States should be evidence support- 
ing that belief. He did not think a ter- 
ritorial form of government would be 
advisable since it would place the United 
States in the position of guaranteeing, 
single-handed, the immunity of the Philip- 
pines. He said it would be much wiser 
to arrange for the neutralization of the 
islands, as in the case of Switzerland, and 
believed the other great powers having 
interests in that region, would agree to 
this plan. 

Other observers have contended that 
American business interests, who fear the 
new Commonwealth will not respect their 
holdings in the islands, may wage a cam- 
paign to have the United States keep them 
indefinitely. ‘These observers also point 
that the present tariff agreements with 
the Philippines will cripple the islands 
and render impossible the formation of 
a stable government. These agreements 
allow American goods to enter duty free 
while Filipino goods are admitted to 
America only in quotas. 


As chairman 
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Czechoslovakia 
(Concluded from page 20) 


Calling the political leaders of Czech- 
oslovakia to his estate, the grey-haired, 
statesman and philosopher listened while 
his. secretary read his resignation. Ma- 
saryk declared the duties of the presi- 
dency, which he had held for 17 years, 
were too arduous for a man his age, and 
recommended that the National Assembly 
elect his close friend, Eduard Benes, long 
time Foreign Minister and President of 


the League of Nations Assembly, as 
president of Czechoslovakia. Accordingly, 
Benes was elected chief Executive De- 


cember 18, polling 340 out of 400 votes. 
Only the semi-fascist groups, who cast 
24 votes for Professor Bohumil Nemec, 
the pro-Nazi party of Konrad Henlein, 
the Czech Fascist party, and the Hun- 
garian minority party, who refused to 
vote, were opposed to Benes. Throughout 
the World War Benes labored with Ma- 
saryk to form an independent nation and 
Masaryk gives him full credit for his 
valuable work (Schol., Oct. 12). 
Masaryk’s cabinet has approved a bill 
giving the former President all the legal 
and financial rights of his office for life, 
and the title of 
President-Liberator. 


To Czechoslovakia 
he is a symbol of 
their independence 


and the “Father of 
the Nation.” In this 
state where there 
are large minorities 





of Germans, Hun- 
garians, Ruthen- 
ians, and a_e few 
Poles, and where 
unity between the 
Czechs and the Slo- MASARYK 
vaks has not yet 


been fully worked out, President Masaryk 
towers above petty misunderstandings and 


still receives the admiration of all sec- 
tions of the population. While Germany, 
Poland, Austria, Hungary, and Rou- 


mania have drifted under monarchical or 
outright dictatorships of varying degrees 
of harshness, President Masaryk contin- 
ued to be the anchor of democracy. 

As a university professor back before 
1914, he dared to challenge the institution 
of monachy when rulers still played with 
the destinies of Europe. The Austro- 
Hungarian Empire sought to silence this 
man and he spent long periods of exile 
in the United States. While here, he 
talked with President Wilson and organ- 
ized the Czecho-Slovak movement for in- 
dependence. 








Deaths of the Week 


Lizette Woodworth Reese, 79, poetess 
and teacher, considered one of the out- 
standing lyric ‘poets of her generation. 
Qn the walls of Western High School of 
Baltimore is a bronze tablet inscribed with 
her famous sonnet, Tears. (See Schol., 
Nov. 16, for an autobiographical article 
and poetry by Miss Reese). 

Princess Victoria, 67, oldest of King 
George of England’s two surviving sisters, 
known by virtue of her untiring work for 
the sick and needy as “the unselfish Prin- 
cess.” 

Dr. James H. Breasted, 70, director of 
the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, and who as one of the fore- 
most archaeologists in the world assisted 
in the exploration of the tomb of Tut- 
ankh-Amen. 

Mantis J. Van Sweringen, 54, younger 





of the famed Van Sweringen brothers of 
Cleveland who built up a vast financial 
empire of railroads and_ real _ estate 
through their astute handling of holding 
companies. 

General Juan Vincente Gomez, 78, iron- 
willed dictator of Venezuela, who had 
ruled that country since 1908, crushing all 
opposition with a ruthlessness that was 
matched only by his statesmanship in 
handling the finances and economic re- 
construction of his nation. 

D. F. “Daddy” Shirk, 76, superinten- 
dent of endowments of the Kansas Chil- 
dren’s Home and Service league, who 
founded in 1889 at Chapman, Kansas, a 
boys club which he called a high school 
Y. M. C. A., and can rightly be called the 
founder of the Hi-Y clubs, a movement 
which now encircles the globe. 
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Under the terms 
the Utility 
Company Act, passed 


Utilities 


by the last Congress (Schol., Sept. 21), 


these companies were required by law ty 


register with the Securities and Exchange 


Commission, which has the power to elim. 
inate all pyramided holding companies ang 
subject the industry to regulation. Sineg 
the recent ruling in Baitimore Federaj 
Court declaring the Holding Company 
Act unconstitutional (Schol., Nov. 23), it 
appeared many of the companies would 
refuse to register, and hope that the Sy 
preme Court would uphold the lower court 
ruling. December 1 passed and _ the 
score stood—Sixty-one companies regis. 
tered with total assets of $2,125,000,000, 
Fifty-two companies refused and brought 
suit to prevent the government from fore. 
ing compliance. Their total assets were 
estimated at $10,265,000,000. Three hun. 
dred and forty-two companies asked ex- 
emption from registration. 

Striking back at these companies, the 
Federal Government selected the Electrie 
Bond and Share Company, as typical of 
the pyramided companies whose holdings 
sprawl across the nation, and sued to com. 
pel it to register. Attorney General 
Homer Cummings then appeared in the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court and 
asked the court to stay action of the suits 
filed by the utilities. He said it would be 
a waste of money for the Government to 
contest fifty suits when one case could 
serve for a test of constitutionality. 

In fighting the Utility Holding Com. 
pany law the utilities have pointed out 
that the elimination of holding companies 
would cause great loss to investors. The 
New York State utility investigation had 
something different to say about this. The 
committee showed that four men owning 
nearly all the common stock in the Long 
Island Lighting Company had, in the 
course of nine years, taken $11,000,000 in 
dividends out of a $3,000,000. investment. 
These men controlled the company while 
investors, with $102,000,000 in the business, 
had no voice. 

The Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, developed by Howard Hopson, who 
was given a severe grilling by a Senate 
committee which investigated his efforts 
to defeat the Utility bill (Schol., Sept. 
21), was dealt another blow by the Fed- 
eral Government. International Revenue 
officials filed suit to collect $48,551,845 in 
corporation income taxes for the years 
1929 to 1933 and for excess profit taxes 
for the year 1933, which they claim the 
company failed to pay. 

News that the Middle West Utilities 


Company, which was the top holding 
company of Samuel Insull’s once-mighty 
system, was being reorganized as_ the 


Middle West Corporation, served to re 
mind people that it was the collapse of 
Insull’s‘ power kingdom that decided the 
government to pass a law regulating such 
concerns. Through its intermediaries, the 
Middle West Utilities Company had com 
trolled more than 100 subsidiaries operat 
ing in 32 states. Here is a sample of how 
the huge pyramid was constructed, but its 
just a sample, remember—National Elec 
tric Power Company, controlled by Mid 
dle West Utilities Company, controlled 
in turn National Public Service Company, 
which controlled Seaboard Public Service 
Company, which controlled Virginia Pub- 
lie Service Company, which had six sub- 
sidiaries. State government officials were 
helpless to regulate such a concern, 4 
Federal officials usually got lost in the 
labyrinth of companies when they tried 
to do anything about it in court. 
Under its new setup, Middle West Cor 
poration will be controlled mainly by four 
banks which loaned the Insuli compaiy 
$27,000,000. a4 
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On the Mountainside 
(Continued from page 6) 


softly, having spent his passion: “I’m on 
my way back. I been in a study a long 
time about goen back but seems like I 
couldn’t make hit to go. Work was ter- 
rible pressen. But now I’m on my way 
pack where I was borned and my mammy 
and pappy before me. I was a plumb 
traitor to my God when I left the moun- 
tains and come to the settlements. Many 
js the day I’d study about that-there and 
many is the night I lay awake to study 
about the way back over Coster Ridge, on 
past Bear Mountain, past Hog Run, past 
Little Pine Tree, up and on past Louse 
Run, up, then on over Long Ridge and 

into Laurel, into Grady Creek and on 
up the branch, past the Flat Rock, past 
the saw-mill, past the grove of he-balsams, 
and then the smoke a-comen outen the 
chimney and the door open and old Nomie’s 
pup a-comen down the road to meet me. 
Yd climb the whole way whilst I was a- 
layen there, in my own mind I would, and 
['d see the ivy as plain as you’d see your 
hand afore your face, and the coves and 
the he-balsams. Then I’d come to myself 
and there I’d be, a month’s travel from as 
much as a sight of the Flat Rock, and 
Td groan and shake and turn over again. 
I was a traitor to my God.” / 

Nance laid a little stick on the fire, with 
4 glance at Tom, he allowing it without 
protest. Then she sat back in her stiff 
chair with a quick movement, her bare 
feet light on the boards. The old man was 
talking again. 

“Where my mammy was borned before 
me and her mammy and daddy before 
again. And no water in all Froman or 
Tateville but dead pump waters, no free- 
stone like you’d want. How could a man 
expect to live? Many’s the night I’ve said, 
could I be on the shady side of the Flat 
Rock, up past the saw-mill, up past the 
grove of he-balsams, where the spring 
branch runs out over the horse-shoe rock, 
and could I get me one drink of that-there 
cold crystal water I’d ask ne’er thing more 
of God Almighty in life.” 

“I know that-there very spring branch,” 
Newt now said. He was eager to enter 
the drama of the world, and his time now 
had come. “I know that-there very place. 
You come to a rock set on end and a hem- 
lock bush set off to the right, she-balsams 
all off to the left like.” 

“Mankind, that’s just how hit’s set. I 
believe you been right there!” 

“A mountain goes straight up afore you 
“as you stand, say this-here is the spring, 
and the water comes out and runs off over 
a horse-shoe rock.” 

“Mankind, that’s just how hit’s set. I 
do believe you know that-there very place. 
You say hit’s there just the same?” 

“I got me a drink at that-there very 
spring branch Tuesday ’twas a week ago.” 

“You drank them waters!” And then he 
said after a period of wonder: “To think 
you been to that very spring branch! You 
been there !” 

“We can burn another stick,” ‘Tom said, 
a if in honor of the strange event, and 
Nance mended the fire again. Outside 
Newt heard dogs howling far up the slope 
amd some small beast cried. 

“To think you been there! You are 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
=» SIGNPOSTS s 


President Roosevelt is severely criticized 
in a new book, The Gay Reformer (Knopf, 
$2.75), written by Mauritz A. Hallgren. 
The author declares that the President 
had no plan of reform, but assumed that 
he could put things right in this country 
without fundamental changes. 

© 

“Father Coughlin” is the title of an 
article by Forrest Davis in the December 
Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Davis concludes, 
“Politically I hazard the prediction that 
Father Coughlin will be found in 1936 
marching down the middle of the road with 
Candidate Roosevelt. . . . In the by no 
means impossible event that Democracy 
and Capitalism break down he (Coughlin) 
is likely to have a share in shaping a 
succeeding order. He is the most incisively 
Fascist voice in America.” 

® 

Current non-fiction library favorites, ac- 
cording to reports from twenty-six key 
libraries in the United States, are listed in 
the December issue of the Wilson Bulletin 
for Librarians. The books are: North of 
the Orient, Anne Lindbergh; Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom, T. E. Lawrence; Mary, Queen 
of Scotland, Stefan Zweig; Life With 
Father, Clarence Day; 100 Million Guinea 
Pigs, Kallett-Schlink; Asylum, William 
Seabrook; Skin Deep, M. C. Phillips; Per- 
sonal History, Vincent Sheean; Man the 
Unknown, Alexis Carrel; 4 Woman’s Best 
Years, W. Beran Wolfe. 

© 

I Write As I Please (Simon & Schuster, 
$3.00) by Walter Duranty, is the story of 
the ace reporter of the New York Times. 
For the last fifteen years he has written 
about Europe, and mostly about Russia, 
where he was the leading foreign corre- 
spondent in Moscow. The Boston Evening 
Transcript calls it “the biggest story in 
modern history.” His book.is dynamic, ob- 
jective, and reliable about the Soviet ex- 
periment. 

* 

Developing Intelligent Consumers by 
Reign S. Hadsell, Principal of the Hiram 
(Ohio) High School, is a mimeographed 
bibliography of materials suitable for use 
in teaching a course on consumer eco- 
nomics. The pamphlets sell for 15c, and 
may be obtained from the author. 

2 

The Federal Housing Administration 
announces that its business has passed 
$500,000,000, and predicts that 175,000 new 
houses would be built in the coming year. 
There are 1,000,000 marriages a year in 
the country, and before the depression one 
new house was built for every three mar- 
riages. 

2 

The Presidents in American History 
(Julian Messner, $2) by Charles A. Beard, 
is a survey of all of our 31 Presidents. 
Pictures and an estimate of each are in- 
cluded. 

e 

Information Service, December 14, pub- 
lished by the Department of Research and 
Education, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York City, lists some 
twenty organizations publishing leaflets, 
pamphlets, and booklets. Single copies of 
this bulletin cost 5¢ postpaid. 


s 

Made In The U.S. A. is the second of 
the Headline Books (Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, New York City, 35c) edited by 
Ryllis A. Goslin. It is a discussion of 
foreign trade policy, and whether America 
should work toward economic nationalism. 
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Who’s Who in-the News 
OLD FOLKS’ MESSIAH 


About two years ago in California, dur- 
ing the depths of the depression, Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend saw three old women 
rummaging through 
a garbage can. This 
incident dramatized 
to him America’s 
paradox of poverty 
in the midst of 
plenty. He deter- 
mined to wipe out 
this disgrace. Thus, 
the Townsend Old 
Age Revolving Pen- 
sion plan was formu- 
lated to give to 
every person, over 
60 years old, $200 a 
month from funds 
raised by a Federal tax on business trans- 
actions. The plan was blocked in the last 
Congress but lately it has swept across the 
nation like a wind-driven prairie fire. (See 
page 18.) 

After an elementary education in the 
schools at Fairbury, Illinois, Dr. Town- 
send began roving the country. At 26 he 
entered the Omaha Medical School, earned 
his way through by doing odd jobs, later 
practiced his profession in the South Da- 
kota Black Hills, and then went on to 
California where he got a job in the health 
department at Long Beach. During the 
Southern California land boom he worked 
for R. E. Clements, young real estate and 
loan broker, who became secretary of the 
Townsend pension organization. 

According to the Unofficial Observer in 
his book, American Messiahs, Townsend 
“worked out his plan with all the self- 
confidence of a country doctor preparing 
to remove an appendix on the kitchen table 
of a South Dakota shanty ... and despite 
its emotionalism and vital flaws in its 
mechanism, it is based on the essential 
fact that -there is enough in this country 
to provide a comfortable living for every- 
one. . Pe 





TOWNSEND 


PRESIDENT-ELECT 


While the League of Nations, from its 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, 
monopolized the attention of most of the 
World through the 
economic war it is 
waging upon Italy, 
the business-like and 
democratic Swiss 
quietly held their an- 
nual presidential 
election, and Albert 
Meyer was chosen 
Chief Executive for 
the year 1936. 

Since he is a vete- 
ran newspaperman 
and economist, Mr. 
Meyer’s election is 
expected to arouse 
the political ambitions of other journalists. 
Switzerland plays no favorite class in 
electing its leaders. She picks them from 
many walks of life. Rudolph Minger, 
popular president for 1935, is distinguished 
by being the only Chief Executive who 
never went to college. In contrast, Mr. 
Meyer got university degrees in law from 
Zurich, Leipzig and Berlin and became 
secretary of finance of his native city, 
Zurich. In 1897 printer’s ink lured him 
and by 1915 he was general manager of 
the prominent Swiss daily, Neue Zuricher 
Zeitung. Also in 1915 he was elected to 
the National Council and from 1923 to 
1929 was president of the Swiss Liberal 
Democratic Party. 
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High School Students 
Design Silks for Manufacturers 


OLLOWING an opening ex- 

hibition in New York City at 

Rockefeller Center, a collection 

of designs for printing silk, 
created by New York City High 
School students, with twelve of them 
actually produced in silk fabric, have 
now started on a circuit of museums 
and art galleries throughout the coun- 
try. 

The project. represents a coopera- 
tive effort on the part of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, and_ the 
International Silk Guild representing 
the silk industry, for the encourage- 
ment of young designers. 

Girls of Straubenmuller Textile 
High School, Washington Irving High 
School, and Girls Commercial High 
School, New York City, created the 
designs produced in silk. The collec- 
tion includes the original designs, 
mounted samples of the fabric, hand- 
painted posters of Vogue patterns 


selected for each silk print, and about 
100 other designs originally entered 
by boy and girl students in a contest 
sponsored by the Guild. As the ex- 
hibit is shown in the various cities, a 
simultaneous presentation of the silk 
fabric will take place in a leading de- 
partment store. 

Those whose designs are in produc- 
tion are: from Straubenmuller Textile 
High School: _Doris Woodell and 
Katherine De Luca; from Washington 
Irving, Jennie Skerko, Olga Ciraldo, 
Lillian Carls and Helen Kalfas; from 
Girls Commercial in Brooklyn, Hilda 
Jones, first prize winner; Ruth 
Steiner, Neva Kornfeld, Betty John- 
son, Sylvia Horowitz, Sara Finkel- 
stein. 

Museums and art galleries showing 
the exhibits include the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, with presentation 
of the silks at Marshall Field; the Los 


Angeles Museum of History, Science 
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and Art, with store promotion at Bul- 
lock’s; the M. H. De Young Me 
morial Museum of San Francisco, with 
the Emporium showing the silks; the 
Ohio Mechanics institute in Cineim- 
nati; the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh, 
where the Joseph Horne Department 
store will present the fabrics; the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art in Kansas City, with Emery Bird, 
and Thayer Department store coop 
erating; the St. Louis Public Libraryy 
with Scruggs, Vanderwort, and Bar 











In the picture above are shown (left to 
Helen Kalfas, Washington Irving High Sd 
Sara Finkelstein, Girls’ Commercial; 
Woodell, Straubenmuller Textile High 
Miss Finkelstein states that the idea for 
wavy line design came from the tracks 
by little red bugs which she watched 
on the surface of water. 
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% Bey: the Moore Institute of Art, 


Science and Industry in Philadelphia; 
the Society of Arts and Crafts in De- 
troit; the Boston Art Club in Boston, 
and Jordan Marsh of that city. Later 
the exhibition will go to Toronto, 
Montreal and Winnipeg. 


Each of the three New York high 
schools offer among other art courses a 
course in textile design which has been 
developed over a period of years under 
several enthusiastic, talented and _ well 
trained instructors. During their experi- 
‘ence in this work, these teachers have 
made many valuable contacts in the tex- 
‘tile field. They are constantly studying 
current trends in textile design and form- 
ing new trade contacts which are useful 
in bridging over for their students the gap 
between school and actual positions in the 
field of textile designing. 

Through a visit to one of the textile 
classes at Washington Irving whose stu- 
dents have four silk designs printed and 
displayed in this show, we find that these 
students spent their first two years in high 
school in a general art course studying art 
five hours per week for the first year and 
twenty hours per week for the second 
year. As a basis for any special work, 
they cover the required course in Art 
Appreciation, make a study. of form, gen- 
eral design and color and have ample op- 
portunity to interpret their ideas in vari- 
ous media. At the end of the second year, 
students are given an opportunity of 
choosing one of several special art courses 
offered. This particular group elected Tex- 
tile Design for their third and fourth 
year. In this class the students study Art 
twenty hours per week in addition to 
English, History, Art 
Health Education. 

The teacher of this class when asked the 
underlying thought in her work with stu- 
dents answered: “Give each girl indi- 
vidually as much as she can take, of the 
right training to fit her for a position. 
Let the youngsters alone. Keep hands off 
as much as possible.” 

Noticing that the members of this class 
were completely absorbed in creating col- 
orful designs for Christmas papers, we 
asked them what made them work so 
hard. Answer—“Because we’re interested.” 
When asked why they were so deeply in- 
terested one student replied, “I like to 
work out my own ideas.” Another added, 
“When I finish one design, it always starts 
another.” 

We then suggested they did not really 
need a teacher. “Oh yes,” they said, “we 
can’t get on without Miss She keeps 
our spirits up!” 

Miss Laura C. Ferris, Chairman of the 
Art Department, explained the means used 
for starting ideas for designs: 

Trips to the top of high buildings to 
get New York City patterns. Patterns 
thus made are used for cottons, cretonnes 
and decorative silks. 

Fruit stands and flower shops about the 
city stir the imagination. 

The student’s own way home from 
school—some walk, some go by the ele- 
vated. Each makes a pattern which is her 
expression of her impression on her way 

me. 

A visit to the 5 and 10 cent store starts 
&train of ideas for pattern. 

Jungle patterns obtained on a trip to 

Museum of Natural History suggest 
Unusual combinations of value and color. 





4 Quite another side of the work consists 
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Mastering certain trade requirements. 
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Some of the actual patterns worked out 
in this class are—designs for shirtings, 
plaids, tie silk, tweeds, cottons, cretonnes, 
wearable silks, decorative silks, shower 
curtains, bed spreads, etc., also brocades 
and flowered taffetas for evening gowns. 


The instructor stresses simplicity in 
color and contrast in value often working 
in black and white. Each student keeps a 
note-book containing a statement of every 
design made together with scraps of the 
design. She also keeps notes on the Ap- 
preciation and History of Textiles. 


Art Appreciation and Art History con- 
nected with the Textile Course lead the 
class to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
for gallery visits and for lectures given by 
one of the Museum staff on weaving tap- 
estries, etc., stitches, embroidery, ete., 
printing of fabrics. They make use of the 
many exhibitions available in the city. 


Of course these youngsters’ great thrill 
came in visiting their own exhibition at 
Rockefeller Center and in seeing their own 
designs actually selling by the yard at 
Lord and Taylor’s—some as high as three 
dollars per! 


Forest Grant, art director of the New 
York public schools, gives full credit to 
his high school art teachers for the un- 
usual work which is being done in these 
schools, calling attention to their excep- 
tional training, practical experience and 
splendid personality. 
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Jones of Girls’ 
is the designer. 


Cheney Bros. 


This design won first prize in 
the silk designing contest. Hilda 
Commercial 
High School, New York City, 
The design 
was produced in silk chiffon by 





—And Another Big Art 
Competition 1s Coming 


In fact it’s on right now. Students in 
every part of the country are making 
designs, drawings, paintings, prints and 
various kinds of crafts work for the 12th 
Annual Scholastic Awards Competition, 

Every undergraduate student in the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades in any public, private, or parochial 
school is eligible for the 970 cash prizes, 
art school scholarships, medals and honors 
equivalent in value to $10,000. 

There is plenty of time between now and 
March 15, 1936, the closing date, for high 
school artists to participate in this contest. 

Through such channels as the Silk Con- 
test and Scholastic Awards high school 
students are demonstrating their ability 
to do professional art work while they are 
still undergraduates. 

These contests also show the general 
public the practical value of art education 
in the schools. 

Full information about the Art Division 
of the Scholastic Awards may be obtained 
from the Sept. 28, 1935, Scholastic. 
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VEN though you don’t get our all- 

America team until January, you 

must admit that it is worth waiting 
for. Just look who’s picking it—the Asso- 
ciated Press, Grantland Rice, the United 
Press, Movietone News, the all-America 
Board (Pop Warner, Elmer Layden, 
Frank Thomas, Howard Jones), and Pathe 
News (Lou Little, Chick ‘Meehan, Tiny 
Thornhill). It may be stretching a point 
to call this our all-America team, because 
all we do is place the selections of the 
above authorities in a table (see below), 
and count to see which players got the 
most votes. But if any all-America team 
makes sense, ours ought to. Confiden- 
tially, between friends, may we say that 
it is all a lot of nonsense, yet very pleas- 
ant nonsense, withal. 

The practice of picking an all-America 
football team each year is nonsense for a 
number of reasons, among them: (1) 
There is no reliable way of measuring one 
player’s ability in relation to another's, be- 
cause the various teams which have poten- 
tial all-America players cannot possibly 
play against all the other teams having 
all-America candidates; (2) only players 
from big, publicity-fed teams are con- 
sidered by the self-appointed pickers, and 
it is rarely that even such an institution 
as Michigan State (represented this year 
on the United Press team), is considered 
by the pickers. ° 

All you can say for any all-America 
team is that the players on it are first- 
class stars, and among the best in the 
country, but by no means the best in the 
country. Football players, as good as, if 
not better than, any in the country, are 
playing for obscure, small college teams. 
If you placed these players on a big- 
time team, you would have all-America 
candidates. 


Weekly Sports Page 


The Last Word on All-Americas 


(Until Next Year) 
By JACK LIPPERT 


‘I'wo players this year are the 
unanimous choice of all the 
pickers—Jay Berwanger of the 
University of Chicago, half- 
back; and Robert Grayson of 
Stanford, fullback. This is the 
second year for them among 
the all-Americans, but it marks 
the first clean sweep for Ber- 
wanger. ‘The so-called All- 
America Board alone picked 
him last year. Today he stands 
out as the most _ talked-of 
player in the game, and in view 
of the fact that his team lost 
as many games as it won, we 
are inclined to go the limit on 
this all-America business and 
say that John Jacob (Jay) 
Berwanger is all-all-America 
Player of the Year, and we 
name him captain of all U. S. 
gridders. 

In New York recently an or- 
ganization called the Downtown Athletic 
Club (perhaps, it is connected with the 
Downtown Coaches’ Association in your 
territory), summoned John Berwanger 
and his coach, Clark Shaughnessy, from 
Chicago, feted them, and gave John a 
bronze football figure (see cut) which the 
Downtown A.C. gives annually to the 
“most valuable football player east of the 
Mississippi.” Who will give a trophy for 
the “most valuable football player west of 
the Mississippi’? How about a Mark 
Twain, trophy for the “most valuable foot- 
ball player on the Mississippi, including 
the Missouri”? 

In only one position—one of the guard 
positions—was your sports editor called 
upon to use his own, shall we say, judg- 
ment in selecting the final winner. It so 
happened that Tangora of Northwestern 


Everybody’s All-America—and Ours 





Jay Berwanger, Chica- 
go’s ““One-Man Team” 
and All-American 
Halfback. 














































































































Posi- Associated Collier’s Movietone Pathe All-America United Final 
tion Press Grantl'd Rice News News Board Press Winner 
Tinsley Tinsley _Millner Tinsley _ Millner Tinsley Tinsley 
End Louis’a State | Louis’a Siate| Notre Dame | Louis’a State | Notre Dame | Louis’a State| La. State 
Shuler Moscrip Moscrip Moscrip Moscrip _Millner Moscrip 
End Army Stanford Stanford Stanford Stanford Notre Dame | Stanford 
Lutz Spain Lutz Spain _ Lutz - Widseth Lutz 
Tackle California |S. Methodist} California |S. Methodist | California Minnesota | California 
Rich. Smith | Rich. Smith | Rich. Smith | Rich. Smith}  Widseth | Rich. Smith | R. Smith 
Tackle Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota | Minnesota 
Tangora I. Smith Tangora I. Smith _ Wetsel - Wagner I. Smith 
Guard N'western Ohio State I "western Ohio State |S. Methodist} Mich. State | Tangorat 
Weller Weller Weller Weller _, Lester* Weller Weller 
Guard Princeton Princeton Princeton Princeton | T. Christian | Princeton Princeton 
Lester Lester Ray Lester Jones Jones Lester 
Center T. Christian | T. Christian | Dartmouth | T. Christian | Ohio State Ohio State | T. Chris’n 
Half- Berwanger | Berwanger | Berwanger Berwanger | Berwanger | Berwanger | Berwanger 
back Chicago Chicago Chicago Chicago Chicago Chicago Chicago 
Half- Wilson Wilson Shakespeare Wilson Shakespeare Wilson : Wilson 
back S. Methodist | S. Methodist | Notre Dame | S. Methodist | Notre Dame | S. Methodist | S. Meth’ist 
uarter-| Riley Smith | Riley Smith Wilson Baugh Riley Smith Baugh Riley Smith 
ack Alabama Alabama S. Methodist | T. Christian Alabama T. Christian | Alabama 
Full Grayson Grayson Grayson Grayson Grayson Grayson Grayson 
back Stanford Stanford Stanford Stanford Stanford Stanford Stanford 
* Lester is a Center, but the All-America Board wanted Jones for Center, but also wanted to place Lester 
on the team. 
t Scholastic, casting the deciding ballot, favors Tangora. For reason see text. 
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and Inwood Smith of Ohio State were tied 
with two votes each, which put the matter 
squarely up to the chairman, who doesn't 
like things coming up to him in this shape 


But, rather than have our readers think 
us lacking in conviction, in other words 
afraid of the issue, we decided to makea 
choice. Tangora is our choice, and our 
reason is not very good: we think two 
Smiths on the team enough. And Tan 
gora is a pretty name on the tongue, don't 
you think? Grantland Rice's team in Col- 
lier’s had three Smiths on it, which we 
think is carrying a good thing too far. 








Silver 


(Concluded from page 21) 
gold reserves. This program sent the 
price of silver skyrocketing from 28 t@ 
65 cents and all nations of the world 
shipped gold to us. But silverites de 
manded the treasury push the price on 
up nearer $1.29 an ounce and our officials 


found themselves in the difficult position” 


of maintaining ‘the price of a commodity 
of which they were the sole buyer. 
Furthermore, the Treasury discovered 
it was helping finance the abandonment 
of silver by China (Schol., Nov. 23). 
China left the silver standard partly be 
‘ause our silver purchase program made 
her money too valuable and caused prices 
to fall. China began dumping more silver 
on the market to raise funds to support 
her new paper currency, and our treasury, 
as the only important buyer of silver if 
the world, was supplying the funds. 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor 
genthau Jr. refused to explain the new 
policy on silver but revealed the Treasury 
was purchasing small amounts of the 
metal on other markets’ than London. 
Financiers couldn't decide whether the 
Treasury hoped to force the price of 
silver down where the United States 
could obtain larger quantities cheaply 
was forcing the price down so_ other 
buyers would enter the market and help 
the Treasury maintain the price. 
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MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


That’s what English teachers say about 
the classroom value of May Lamberton 
Becker’s weekly reading suggestions in 
Scholastic. Now they have been bound and 
issued in book form under the title Read- 
ing Menus. One hundred and sixteen titles 
selected from the reviews published prior 
to the current semester. And thumb-nail 
biographical sketches of each author with 
page references to the reviews. 









Mrs. Becker writes in her foreword, after 
mentioning the gratifying comments of 
teachers on this book series: 


“But I was not happy till I had heard— 
one might say over the heads of the teach- 
_ers—directly from the audience I was ad- 
dressing. A boy wrote that as soon as 
Scholastic arrived he read this column, then 
brought his copy into the school library, 
took down the two books of which I had 
spoken that week, and glanced them 
through, to see if they interested him. 
‘About seven times out of ten they do,’ 
said he, ‘and if they do I read them through, 
and see if I think as you do about them. 
Ihave read books this year I never would 
have opened without your column. .. .”” 


And so we dare almost anyone to read 
these Reading Menus without hurrying 
down the street to the nearest library and 
asking for at least a round dozen of the 
books Mrs. Becker so delightfully and irre- 
sistibly recommends in this invaluable little 
volume. 


Order your copy now. 


Price $1.50 


Use the convenient order blank below 


SCHOLASTIC, 
801 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me .......... copies of Reading 
Menus by May Lamberton Becker for which I 
— a 
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Simple Language 


The more we hear and read of high- 
flown speech the more we believe in simple 
language. 

A precocious five-year-old son of a pro- 
fessor asked his father what the exact 
meaning was of the verse beginning, “Jack 
Sprat could eat no fat.” 

“In simple terms,” said the professor, 
“it means that Jack Sprat could assimi- 
late no adipose tissue. His wife, on the 
contrary, possessed an aversion for the 
more muscular portions of the epithe- 
lium. And so, between them both, you 
see, they removed or did away with all 
the foreign substances from the surface 
of the utilitarian utensil, commonly called 
a platter. Does that make it clear, my 
son?” 

“Perfectly clear,’ ejaculated the son. 
“The lack of lucidity in these alleged 
Mother Goose rhymes is amazingly ap- 
parent to one with an intellect above the 
moronic grade.”—Kablegram. 


The Christmas guest was being shown to 
his bed in the haunted room by his host’s 
faithful, but rather sinister-looking, re- 
tainer. 

At the door of the room, they paused. 

“B-b-by the way,” said the guest, “has 
anything—er—unusual ever happened in 
connection with this room?” 

“Not for over fifty years, sir,” said the 
servant hollowly. 

“And what happened then?” asked the 
guest, with a sigh of relief. 

“A gentleman who spent the night here 
appeared at breakfast the next morning,” 
came the reply.—Answers (London). 


G-R-R! 


Visitor at Zoo: “Is that gnu 
vicious?” 
Guide: “Well, lady, no gnus is good 


gnus.” 


very 


Texas Outlook. 


Hear, Hear! 


“Can you tell me how to get to Bryant 
Street?” 

“What’s that, stranger? 
deaf.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“TI said I’m a little deaf. 
you.” 

“You don’t say! 

“That’s too bad! 
wanted?” 

“Can you tell me how to get to Bryant 
Street?” 

“Sure. You go down this way for four 
blocks and then turn to your right. It’s 
the third street down.” 

“That’s Bryant Street, is it?” 

“Oh! No. Excuse me, old man. I 
thought you said Bryant Street.” 

“No, I said Bryant Street.” 

“Never heard of it. Sorry, stranger.”— 
Judge. 


I’m a little 


I didn’t hear 


I’m deaf too.” 
Now, what was it you 


Correct Use 


Treacuer—(during written English test) 


—“‘Write a sentence with the word 
‘analysis’ in it.” 
Purpm’s Exam Paper—‘The Teacher 


told us to look up the word ‘analysis’ in 
the dictionary.”—Chelsea (Mass.) Record. 
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A WHOLE page in the new 
Higgins’ Ink brochure . . . “HIGGINS’ INK 
HELPS—HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT 
IN DRAWING INK,” is devoted to hints on 
how to “cartoon”. Eleven other lessons take 
you through hints and techniques in drawing 
inks that you will probably want to try right 
away in a number‘of phases of your school 
work. You have but to read this remarkable 
brochure just once, and drawing ink will have 
a fascination for you that you’ve never 
dreamed of. With drawing ink you can do 
more things than you can with any other 
art media! 


Enter the 


HIGGINS’ 


AWARD CONTEST 
$50 $25 $15 $10 


in cash prizes 
Inviting Honorable Mention Awards 


Cartoons count. So does any other type of art work that 
has been executed in drawing ink. There are two divisions 
of this contest, one for work executed in waterproof black 
drawing ink, the other for drawing and painting in colored 
drawing inks. Enter whichever one appeals to you 
more. Enter BOTH. if you choose. 


WRITE FOR CONTEST DETAILS 


And if you send us, at the same time, 
a carton from a new bottle of Higgins’ 
Waterproof Drawing Ink, or one of the 
Colors, we will be glad to send you, 
in return, the attractive brochure 
“HIGGINS’ INK HELPS” (which 
contains the page on cartoons) that we 
know you will want and use so much! 
Fill out the coupon carefully. 














CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. Inc. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me(check information desired) 
Instruction brochure on Details of 
How to Draw and Paint the Higgins’ 

in Drawing Ink, for which I Award Contest in 

enclose a carton from a bottle Free-hand Draw- 
of Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 

Your Name 

Address 

Your School and Teacher. 


HIGGINS Are siccu: 
DRAWING INKS 
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Viva Ethiopia! 

Editor: 
Pe rederick Gronau wishes 
to hear from somebody fa- 
yoring the Ethiopian side 
of the question. Here it 
js. The great mass of the 
American people favor but Gen 
one side of the question, the Ethiopian 
side. The reason is primarily because the 


P savage and uncivilized blacks he talks 


about are not only fighting for their free- 
dom, they are fighting for oppressed 

ples all over the face of the earth 
whether they know it or not. In ex- 
plaining this statement other reasons for 
this stand will be apparent. ay 

Why is Mussolini fighting Ethiopia? To 
civilize them? If my friend is so naive as 
to believe that, he might as-well stop here. 
To find room for his surplus population? 
Another joke. The real reasons are that 
he wants war to stem off the rising tide 
of discontent of the Italian people with 
his barbaric and inhuman regime, he wants 
to get possession of the natural resources 
of Ethiopia for the greedy Italian imperi- 
alists, and he wants to use the Ethiopians 
as a market for his manufacturers. The 
whole purpose of this is to preserve Ital- 
ian fascism. If the Ethiopians can hold on 
until. the first wave of flag-waving dies 
down and the realization of their plight is 
made fully apparent to the Italian people, 
those same savages will be striking the 
death blow of Italian fascism and will 
sound the call for a new day for the 
down-trodden Italian masses. And a blow 
against Italian fascism is a blow to poten- 
tial American fascism, signs of which are 
already apparent. 

Haile Selassie has already offered Italy 
terms which any of the so-called civilized 
nations would not even think of, but Mus- 
solini refused because he wanted war. As 
for civilizing them, one glance at the con- 
dition of the Italian people is enough to 
convince one of the sincerity of the Italian 
professor (in prison because he criticized 
Mussolini): “For heaven’s sake civilize the 
Ethiopians,’ he wrote, “but please don’t 
civilize them as you did us.” If Mussolini 
had either the benefit of the Italian people 
or the Ethiopians at heart, war would 
never have resulted, for war is nothing 
but an injection into a dying system to 
save it for those most benefiting from it. 

Myron Lieberman, 
Central High School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Students in Action 


Dear Editor: 
On Saturday, Nov. 16, an anti-war sym- 
posium was held at Hessian Hills School. 
ell over twenty schools and anti-war 
groups were represented. Children and 
adults assembled in the auditorium, and 
one student from each school talked about 
What his school was doing to make stu- 
dents understand the underlying causes of 
arand about the anti-war groups formed 
ii his school. One boy mentioned an 
- Private - School - Anti-War League 
hich his school had started in New York 
Suggested that “all the schools repre- 
sented here today should join the League.” 
Delegates from public schools said that 
anti-war activities in their schools were 
Supressed ; so, after some discussion, it was 
Suggested that they form anti-war groups 
Outside the school, and these groups could 
the league. 
committee of five delegates from 
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Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 
ters should be confined to 300 words. Letters 
published here do not necessarily represent 


Letters about problems of high 


the editorial views of Scholastic. 





various schools was chosen to meet with 
another committee in New York that had 
already been elected from the first mem- 
bers of the I.P.S.A.W.L. These two com- 
mittees together are to publish a bulletin 
made up of material and reports sent in 
by members of the league. All in all I 
think we accomplished a great deal for 
ourselves and our fellow students in mak- 
ing this united effort to understand the 
causes of war and uniting against them. 

Billy Carlton, 12 

Hessian Hills School 

Edward Huberman, Teacher. 


The Dalton Petition 


Dear Student Forum: 

It seems that a group of students of the 
Dalton High School of New York have 
taken it upon themselves to make the 
United States an active aid toward world 
peace. They have boldly stepped forth 
and expressed their none too appreciative 
opinion of the wonderful work of the 
President of the United States. They have 
issued a faulty petition and asked thou- 
sands of high school students and faculty 
members to sign it to insure world peace. 
They have made a statement that through 
high school students the problem can and 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Government before our country becomes 
involved in another World War. Indeed, 
they have done everything except recognize 
the fact that President Roosevelt has al- 
ready done all within his power to insure 
peace. 

The President’s own statement made re- 
cently at Charleston, South Carolina, was: 
“Three weeks ago, when I spoke in San 
Diego, I tried to make clear and I want 
to make clear now, that it will be my 
earnest effort to keep this country free 
and unentangled from any possible war 
across the sea.” 

Now to criticize the petition itself. It 
reads in part: “We, the undersigned .. . 
believe that our country should support, 
within the limits of neutrality, the efforts 
of the League of Nations to stop the 
Italo-Ethiopian War.” 

May I again quote a man of high stand- 
ing? This time it is Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, who in answer to an in- 
quiry from the League of Nations as to 
our attitude on the European crisis said: 
“The United States . . . undertakes at all 
times not only to exercise its moral in- 
fluence in favor of peace throughout the 
world, but to contribute in every practic- 
able way within the limitations of our 
foreign policy to that end.” 

This group flatter themselves and other 
high school students by saying that it is 
time that the high school students take 
their place as one of the leading influences 
in the country. That time will not and 
cannot arrive until the students of this 
nation prove that they are able to keep 
abreast of developments of national im- 
portance, and until they prove they can 
offer constructive, rather than destructive 
criticisms. 

Albert Hoffman, 
Ritzville (Wash.) H. 8. 





MORE MILES 


TIMES 


Found Only On ¥& 
BLYIN“poter Skates 
This “Wheel Within a Wheel” construction, 
ives 3 Times Longer Life—more miles— 
ower cost. And Speed! —the Oversize 
Bearings reduce friction giving 10 times 


. , 
Faster Spin. Try “CHICAGO’S”’—A few cents more 
for quality, returns dollars more in service. 


Get CLUB PIN and FREE BOOK 
Send for secrets of winning races, : 
ames, etc. It’s Free. If you want 
Seoucihal 25c gold f. club pin enclose 
10c to cover mailing. 
ORDER TODAY! If dealer doesn’t 
carry “CHICAGO’S” refuse others. 
Order Direct! We'll ship postpaid § ’ 
on receipt of $1.95. Give shoe size. =. 
CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
Roller Skates with Record for over 33 years 
4442 West Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 


Ned 
Se. 




















100 
TOURNAMENT 
PLAYS 


Send for this free booklet which lists 
one hundred one-act plays, chosen 
from among Samuel French publica- 
tions, that, in the opinion of experts, 
are best suited for Tournament use. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St. 811 West 7th St. 
New York Los Angeles 











STUDENT EDITORS! 


Here’s real help for you! Read The 

Scholastic Editor, big monthly maga- 

zine for student journalists. Tells you 
t to do and how to do it. How to 

make “All-American” ratings. 

with ideas, suggestions, assignments, $2.50 

per year; two years, $4, Send 30c for sample 


THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 













Teachers We Place You 


Write For Information 
Unexcelled Service 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
Largest In The West 














Merl 


$1260 to $2100 YEAR te 
START. Men-women, New 
0 hour week means many 
Postal appointments. Write today 
for. list positions and full details. 
Prankiin Institute, Dept. F-290, Rochester, N. Y. 








Cross-Word Addicts 

An entertaining cross-word puzzle 
contest with cash prizes is being spon- 
sored by Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Company. All high school students 
are eligible to compete. For complete 
details see the November 9 or Decem- 
ber 7 Scholastic. 
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International 


SCHOLASTIC 


TRAVELING 
EXHIBITIONS 


i cooperation with “Scholastic,” The 
American Federation of Arts is cir- 
culating the outstanding work from the 
1935 Scholastic Awards Competition. 

Traveling in three complete units, 
these exhibitions give students, and 
teachers, an opportunity to compare 
their work with what is being done in 
other parts of the country. 

Comparison is a basis for advance- 
ment and improvement. Appraise your 
own work, with the national standard 
of excellence, when this exhibition 
visits your community. 


CIRCUITS 
January 12-28 
Memphis, Brooks Memorial Art 
Gallery 
January 4-16 
Cleveland, East Technical High 
School 
January 24-February 7 
Arcata (Calif.) Union High School 
January 10-24 
Ft. Hays (Kansas) State College 
February 3-17 
Springfield (Ohio) High School 


February 21-March 7 
Indianapolis, George Washington 
High School 


February 16-29 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Art Association 


February 10-23 
Weatherford (Okla.) State Teachers 
College 
February 14-28 
San Jose (Calif.) State College 
March 3-17 
San Antonio (Texas) Witte Memorial 


Museum 


Additional bookings are now being 
concluded, and will be announced 
later. 

The Traveling Exhibition is one of 
the educational services of The Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts. This nation- 
wide organization has been working 
for more than twenty-six years to 
bring about in America a more wide- 
spread appreciation and understand- 
ing of the part of art in everyday life. 


To Teachers and School Officials: 

If you are not already a Member 
of the Federation, you are invited to 
join at this time. 

Membership gives you valuable, 
useful privileges, worth many times 
your small annual dues. 

And, as a Member, you have the 
satisfaction of being a part of this im- 
portant work. There are two classes 
of “popular” membership—Associate, 
$5 a year, Active, $10. Write to L. B. 
Houff, Jr.. Membership Secretary, for 
complete information about the 
privileges of each. 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Barr Building, Washington 
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On the Mountainside 
(Concluded from page 23) 


a-setten right now in hearen of my voice 
and yet a Tuesday ’twas a week ago you 
was in the spot I call home. Hit’s hard to 
study over. You come down the mountain 
fast. That country is hard goen. What 
made you travel so hard, young man?” 

“I’m a-maken hit toward the settle- 
ments.” 





“And what you think to find in the 
settle-ments, God knows! What you think 
to see, young man?” 

“Learnen, I look to find learnen in the 
settlements.” 

In the pause that followed the old man 
gazed at the hearth as if he were look- 
ing into time, into all qualities, and he 
fell momentarily asleep under the impact 
of his gaze. But presently he looked at 
Newt and said: “And to think you tasted 
them waters Tuesday ’twas a week ago!” 

The old man was asleep; he waked sud- 
denly and said with kindling eyes, his hand 
uplifted: “You come-from there at a 
master pace, young man, come from the 
place I hope to see if God Almighty sees 
fitten to bless me afore_I lay me down and 
die. You walked, I reckon, right over the 
spot I pined to see a many is the year, 
God knows, and it was nothing to you, but 
take care. The places you knowed when 
you was a little shirt-tail boy won’t go 
outen your head or outen your recollec- 
tions.” 

Then he said, another outbreak after a 
long pause, his hand again uplifted: “I 
reckon you relish learnen, young man, and 
take a delight in hit, and set a heap of 
store by the settle-ments. But the places 
you knowed when you was a little tad, 
they won’t go outen your remembrance. 
Your insides is made that way, and made 
outen what you did when you was a 
shirt-tail boy, and you'll find it’s so. Your 
dreams of a night and all you pine to see 
will go back. You won’t get shed so easy 
of hit. You won’t get shed.” 

Newt looked into the fire and a terror 
grew into his thought. He saw minutely 
the moss on the well curb and the shapes 
in which it grew, and saw the three stones 
that lay beside the well, that lifted his 
feet out of the mud. The sound made 
by the bucket in the well as it rocked 
from wall to wall, as it finally struck the 
water, rolled acutely backward into his 
inner hearing. -He saw the rope twine 
over the beam as he turned the wooden 
handle, drawing the full bucket to the top. 
Three long steps then to the door of the 
house, the feel of the filled bucket draw- 
ing at his arm. 

“You may go far and see a heap in life,” 
the old stranger said, slowly, defiantly 
prophetic, “you may go far, but mark me 
as I say it, the places you knowed when 
you was a little tad will be the strongest 
in your remembrance. It’s true, whoever 
you are and whatever land you come from. 
Your whole insides is made outen what you 
done first.” 

Newt saw in terror what he saw as he 
gazed into the sinking embers. His mother 
calling him from the house door, calling 
him to come to his dinner, her hand up- 
lifted to the door frame. His sister, a 
little girl, dragging his chair in place and 
pushing his cup up against the plate. His 











tears for them dimmed the, fire to a 
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vague, red, quivering glow. The floatiny 
images in the dark of the well water, th 
bright light of the sky in the middle 
a picture in a frame, and his own heag 
looking into the heart of the picture. 
these were between him and the fig 
moving more inwardly and dragging him 
self with them as they went. He wa 
bereft, divided, emptied of his every wish} 
and he gazed at the fire, scarcely seeing it 

There was moving in the room, figure 
making a dim passage of shadows behing 
him. Presently he knew that the old may 
had gone to his sleeping place and that’ 
Nance was spreading quilts on the floor 
to the side of the fireplace. Her strong 
body was pleasant to sense as she flung out 
the covers and pulled them into line, and 
a delight in the strange room, the strange 
bed, welled over him. His breath was thep 
set to a fluted rhythm as he drew gu¢é- 
denly inward a rich flood of air, a rhythm’ 
flowing deeply until it touched the core 
of his desire for the settlements, laid ap 
amorous pulse on his determination to go’ 
there. Learning was the word he cherished 
and kept identified with his quickened 
breath. He remembered-that the lights of 
Merryman and the settlements would be 
brightly dusted over the low valley when 
he reached Coster. 

By the end of the week he would, his 
eager breath told him, be looking down.on 
to the farther valleys. 





























Reprinted from The Haunted Mirror, 
by Elizabeth Madox Roberts, copyright, 
1932, by permission of the Viking Press, 
publishers. 





Write Wing Notice 


Scholastic is preparing a complete 
mailing list of Write Wing Club 
members to replace the list of names 
previously published in the magazine 
for exchange of student correspon- 
dence. Will all students who have 
submitted their names but have 
neglected to send in stamps to cover 
mailing cost please do so at once? 
Less than a third of the members 
have so far complied with this condi- 
tion and Scholastic is therefore pay- 
ing a postage as well as a printing 
bill for this free service to its readers. 
This, of course, applies only to mem- 
bers whose names did not appear in 
Scholastic during 1934-35. 

To all members who have sent their 
self-addressed stamped envelope we 
broadcast a request for patience. The 
number of students wishing to join 
the club has so far exceeded expecta- 
tions that we have been delayed in ar- 
ranging the mailing list geographi- 
cally, so that it will be of the greatest 
convenience to members. New mem- 
bers will hereafter please send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope and six 
cents in cash or stamps, if they wish 
to have their names added to the next 
printed list, which is not to be issued 
until spring of 1936. This means that 
the first mailing list will include only 
the names and addresses of those 
students who are already members. 

Address Write Wing Department, 
Scholastic, 250 E. 43d St., New York, 
NN; ¥. 
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Stories That Win Prizes 
Good News for Teachers and Students 


Harpers Magazine comes off very handsomely, indeed, in the recently- 
announced O. Henry Memorial Awards for American short stories pub- 
lished during the year. The judges—Tess Slessinger, Clifton Fadiman, and 
Joseph Henry Jackson—awarded the first prize to Kay Boyle for ‘‘The 
White Horses of Vienna,’’ published in Harpers for April, 1935, and the 
second prize to Dorothy Thomas for ‘‘The Home Place,’’ published in 
Harpers for January, 1935. 


As it happens, another story by Miss Boyle—‘‘Major Alshuster’’—is in 
the December issue of Harpers, and ‘‘Christmas Day in the Morning”’ (a 
continuation of ‘‘The Home Place’’) by Dorothy Thomas will be in the 
January, 1936, Harpers. 


This is good news for those teachers and students who have so enthusias- 
tically adopted Harpers as their own magazine, for it is always pleasant 
to have one’s judgment confirmed. 


In case you do not already know the excellence of Harpers Magazine, 
we should like to send you an introductory six months’ subscription at 
just half price. Use the coupon below to enjoy 


More than 90 brilliant features including: 


THE FALLACY OF CONQUEST, by Nathaniel Peffer 

TEACHERS’ OATHS, by Carl Joachim Friedrich 

SHOOT TO KILL, by Howard McLellan 

INSIDE A SENATE INVESTIGATION, by Senator Hugo L. 
Black 

COLLEGE LIFE IN THE NINETIES, by Henry Seidel Canby 

ASLEEP AT THE WHEEL, by James Stannard Baker 

LEARNING TO FLY AT FORTY, by Henry M. Winans 

DETOUR AROUND WAR, by Senator Bennett Champ Clark 


Harpers Mail this coupon today! 


INE 
HARPERS MAGAZINE 
49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 








SIX pate 
for only 


ONE DOLLAR 
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I am enclosing one dollar. Send me Harpers 
for 6 months according to your school offer. 
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"HONOR YOURSELF AND YOUR SCHOOL | 


IN THE SECOND IBM ESSAY-WRITING CONTEST 


HOW EDUCATION DEVELOPS THE POWER TO 


This competition is designed: (1) to emphasize ject of ‘“‘How Education Develops the Power to 

the important part the school plays in the devel- THINK’’...a composition that is to be confined 
opment of man’s most important faculty...his largely to the student’s personal observations 

ability to THINK; (2) to stimulate a deeper on the subject. 

student understanding of the training processes All essays will be judged primarily upon how 

necessary to proper mental development; and well the students express their own abilities to 

(3) to inspire a more active interest in talents THINK, as revealed by originality, skill of handling, 


for creative writing. coherence, neatness of presentation and adher- 
Each entrant shall submit an essay on the sub-_ ence to the fundamental principles of good writing. 


/) 
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coherence, neatness of presentation and adberence to 


AWARDS The high school student whose essay is de) QUALIFICATIONS All essays to qualify for the state 
the fundamental principles of good writing. 


clared best in the United States will receive a four-year and national competitions must have the approval of 
university tuition scholarship in a school of the win- the local school authorities, and must have been se- 
ner's aoe e lected by local juries organized for this purpose. These AWARD PRESENTATION Thomas J. Watson, presh 

The high school attended by the winning student will local juries shall include the schoo] principals as chair- dent of the International Business Machines Corpora- 
receive a complete International Self-Regulating Elec- men, English instructors and International Business tion, will anncanee the ——- of the ame and na- 
trie Time and Program System, or (if the school is al- Machines Corporation representatives. Each school tional competitions and will make the official presenta- 
ready so equipped) a complete International Sound may submit its jury's selection of three essays for the "on of awards to the national winner and his school. 
Distribution System, regardless of the size of the school. state and national eliminations. HEADQUARTERS All essays submitted must be for- 

One student in each of forty-seven states and Wash- ; 
ington, D. C., will be pan a suitably inscribed FORM OF ENTRY Essays must be composed of no — ry the ee branch offices ss 
wrist watch. more than 1500 words. Manuscripts may be either type indicated on the official entry forms. 

The schools represented by the forty-eight state wine written or written legibly in ink on one side of standard RETURN OF MATERIAL No manuscripts or copies 
ners will be given their choice of an Internationa] All- 8% x 11 inch sheets. b twill b i eee EE ie ialiae ak, 
Electric Writing Machine, or an Automatic Program ee TERESA ag OK : 

Device. CLOSING DATE All entries must be forwarded not vieod to make and o— Yio of as a cog 

Bronze plaques, giving perpetual recognition to’ the —Jater than midnight, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1936. pease Berton Pein pay ys ae ta “ene 
winning students’ achievements will be appropriately geodinee day en dtieniatd antes hth eennie. 
snctalled in-all the schools so honored. ‘ JUDGES A specially selected group of judges will se- 

Duplicate awards will be made in the event of ties. ),. the state and national winners. This group will MAILING INSTRUCTIONS Manuscripts must be kept 
ELIGIBILITY All junior and senior students in all pub- include a number of persons preminent in national §:. Wrap them securely, or enclose them in large 
lie, parochial and private high schools through the ducational affairs. Their decisions shall be final. envelopes, and address legibly. The person responsible 
United States are eligible to compete. Postgraduate for forwarding the entries should enclose a statement 
students and children of this company’s employes (or JUDGING All papers will be judged largely on the certifying that the essays are original, that they have 
their immediate families) may not enter this com- basis of bow well the students express their abilities to been entered in no other competition and that they 
petition. THINK ... as revealed by originality, skill of handling, have not been previously published. 
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Refer to the rule folder for further instructions 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK c BRANCH OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES on oni 
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